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A POWER IN THE WORLD FOR GOOD 

By H. S. Olcott 

[From Adyar Pamphlet No. 143, 
wkh opknowledgments to the Editor.] 

The Theosophical Society is a power in the world^notwith- 
standing all the assaults that are made upon it by outsiders, 
and the disintegrating influences within. Why ? Because 
jjpon a plane higher t))an th^ physical the Fellows are utiited 
and strong. They are united in their idea^ of the purpose of 
life, and of the government of the Univeree — in other words^ 
they a7e strong that they are individual cells composing the 
bod)^ called The Theosophical Society, as it efxists in both the 
physical and the spiritual worlds. ' 

Quarrel as they may among themselves, be as small and 
provincial as they choo 3 |e, the Fellows of The Society cannot 
help contributing ^their nttle quota c?f Theosophical ideas to 
that united whole idea which is the spirit of The TheosophicaL. 
Society, and therefore its very hfe and real seif. And those 
who attack The Society are frequently its supporters’; for they 
attack it on the external pjane, while, unknown to themselves 
and in spite of themselves, they support it upon the plane 
where its real life is passed, for those who ard'it:? enemies are 
generally ignorant of its true nature, and are frequently them- 
^Ives imbued with eminently Theosophic ideas and aapira- 
tiorns, which Qourish The Society on the ideal pl^ne and 
constantly tend to draw thos<» in whom they exist, more and 
more ih the .direction of The Theosophical Society in its 
materialized form on earth. • 

If then the real power of Theosophy, in the world 4s 
exercised in the realm of thought ; and if the direction in 
which that power ’is exerted is a natural consequence of the 
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growth of certain ideas in the minds of those who carry out 
the' objects of The Society, it stands to reason that the gigantic 
evils of oi^r modern world must be attacked with immaterial 
weapons and in the intellectual and moral planes. How can 
this be,. accomplished ? Simply by percemng the fact, under- 
standing ^it and acknowledging it. Then the actual work will 
be accomplished quietly, almost silently, and apparently spon- 
taneously, just as the great reforming work of The Society is 
now* 'being accomplished — by individuals — who, while contri- 
buting to the strength of The Society, draw from it in return a 
force that gives to their utterances an importance and a power 
which had they spoken as isolated individuials, and hot as 
Fellows of The Society, their words would not have had.. 

There does not, and can not, exist the slightest doubt as 
to the direction in which the power of The Theosophical 
Society would be applied in practical if) ings. If the tendency 
of Fellowship in The •Society is ter develop certain habits of 
^philosophic thought, its tendency is even stronger to give 
rise to definite ethical views and moral principles. However 
much and* bitterly the Fellows may disagree as to the duration 
of Devachan or the number and v^bility of the Principles in 
man, or- any other point of occult doctrine, it would be hard 
to get up a' dispute among the brethren as to the evil of in- 
temperance, or the abomination of cruelty, or about any other 
of the crying sins of our times. Not only is that the case but 
they would all give the same reasons for their detestation ‘oi 
these evils, reasons founded on their iTieosophijal ideas and 
principles. Still, of what avail or utility^ to the world are their 
ideas and wifehes in these matters at present ? Who cares to 
‘ have the good-wprd or influence of The Theosophical Society 
for any b^evolent movement, any reform, or atiy atteVnpt to 
do. justice ?. one. There is not a “‘cause “ today that 
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would not rather see the .minister of some microscopic Chris- 
tian sect on the platform at its Annual Meeting than the most 
prominent member of The Theosophical Society — for the good 
and sufficient reason that the Rev. Gentleman would carry 
\^ith him the un-seeq but not unfelt influence and authority of 
the body to which he belongs, while the F. T. S. would 
represent nothing but himself. This condition of things should 
Viot exist, and all that is needed to remedy it is for all of us 
to see and understand that the ethical is just as much a ‘part 
of thp Theosophical idea, and just as much the business of 
the Fellows of The Society as the philosophical. 

Bat it is ^iily as a united w^hole that. The Theosophical 
Society can ever be a powder in the world for good, or a 
vehicle for the exercise of the altruistic efforts of its Fellows. 
The action of The Theosophical Society is on the plane of 
ideas, which is the plane of realities, in that material things 
are but pre-e^Tistj^g id^ls brought down into this earthly 
sphere. The Theosophical Society does not mean a number of 
little coteries, nor a few larger coteries composed of a collection 
of the smaller ones. It does not mean a few hundred Presi- 
dents of little Branches, or half a score of “ General Secre- 
taries,” it does not mean even the Fellows that compose The 
Society at any particular time, for these come rtni go and The; 
Soc^jety remains intact, as the cells of the body change, while 
the body remains the same person, animated by the same 
^^rit. The* real Theosophical Society is an indivisible unit, 
animated by an individual life ! Its soul is the love of truth, 
its vital principle is kindness, and it dwells in a world above 
the material, where no enemy can touch it. It depends for 
its manifestation on earth upon an appropriate vehicle, and 
the fir^t condition necessary in that vehicle is that^jt shall be 
a united whole. The Theosophical Society is an ideal power 
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for good diffused over the whole world, but it requires material 
conditions, and'^the most important of these is a material 
centre, fro^m which and to which ^ the efferent and afferent 
forces shall circulate. This is a condition of the life of 
all organizations, and of all organisms, ..and The Theosoph- 
ical Society is both ; it is an organtzation on the material 
plane, an organism on the spiritual. A common centre, 
therefore, is as necessary for spiritual as for physical reasons. 

Adyar is a principle and a symbol, as well as a locality. 
Adyar is the name which means on the material plane the 
headquarters of an international, or, more properly speaking, 
world-wide Society of persons who have ce’mmon aims and 
objects, and aro imLued with a common spirit. It means on 
the supra-physicdl plane a centre of life and energy, the point 
to and from which the currents run between the ideal and the 
material. Every loyal Fellow’ has in |hs heart a little Adyar, 
for he has in him a spark of the spiritual fixe vvhich the name 
typifies. Adyar is the symbol of our unity as a Society, and 
so long as it exists in the hearts of its Fellows the powers of 
the enemy can never prevail against The Theosophical Society. 

Applied Theosophy is surely a possibility ; it consists of 
the moral influence brought to bear upon the practical evils of 
life by the exertions of individual Fellows who have behind 
them, severally and collectively, the spiritual power created 
by unity of purpose, of ideas, and of loyalty to the truth ; a 
power for good of which the terrestrial Adyar is the physical 
centre and Headquarters ; while the spiritual Adyai^ is the 
channel by means of which powerful influences.from a higher 
sphere, . unseen but not unfelt, enter The Society tfirough the 
• he;arts of each ^nd all of its Fellows, thence to be outpoured 
upon the ^hole world. 
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'A COMMENTARY ON THE MEGHASANDES'A BY PARAME§'VARA 

By Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 

^Many commentaries ,on th^ Meghasandes'a are available in 
print. This commentary by Parames'vara.is known only from 
a brief description of it in the Catalogue of the Palace Library 
in TrivandrunV^ under No. 1875 in Vol. VLII (P. 3020-21). I 
give some account of it from a transcript erf it in my posses- 
sion. I have been able to examine only the commentary for 
the first Sarga. The^re are four verses in the beginning, and 
they are given in the catalogue. In the third verse the name 
is given as follow^ : • 

The commentary contains criticisms of Purnasarasvati’s 
V idyullatd. I give the following passages from the commen- 
tary on the first verse : ; 

• * • 

il. 3 q^l^q ^iqf^qq |5qif; I 

cife^i^qq^iaqq^: ^iiq^q i 
^ III. §»PTicRoft— qa gqqciq^(q%q?q 
f^fl|T?a>sfq ife. I 
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^TE^q-^cIiqciI 

IV. gqqwaft — 3iqfnqi^ 

?i?:^B^qi*qi%?=^^9q3TT;qa!ifq^qqRiqi^% ^icqqiqrq «qqqfe I 

The name of the author is contained in the concluding verse 
of the commentary which runs : 

^qiM^iqqcifq qi^r >ijqffq =q ?if?:fq i 

?JgT sqi^^qrTqi 'll 

#> 

In the Payyur family in Malabar there have been three 
P^ramearvaras, well known now through their works. Para- 
mes'vara, son of Rsi and Gauri and^ disciple of S'ahkara, 
wrote Svaditankaranl on the Nydya^anikd. His grandson 
Parames'vara (also the 'son of a Rsif wrotQ'Commentaries on 
the Tattvabindu of Vacaspati Mis'ra (called Tattvavibhdvand). 
on the Nltitattvdvirbhdva of Cidananda, and on the Vibhrama- 
viveka and Sphotasiddhi of Mandana Mis'ra (the latter is called 
the Gopdlikd). His grandson Par^mesvara (also son of R§i) 
wrote the Mlmdmsdsntrdrthasahgraha and the Tippani on the 
Kds'ikd of SuCarita Mis'ra. The above colophon may be com- 
pared with the following colophons in Svaditankaranl : 

Ntq?fqq\^iqj^q-?l!¥rq3[i^Trqtj5q-5ltq=5^l;CS^TqqTc^f^- 

+ + -f + + +• sqi^q? 

II 

Uddaq^a Speaks very highly of a Parames'vara,' perha'p§ the 
second of th.e above three. These Parames'varas must have 
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lived in the fourteenth 'and beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
turies. If the author of this commentary on the Megha- 
sandes'a is identical with the author of the Sva^itankarant, 
then the date of Purnasarasvati must be before the middle 
of the fourteenth, century. But Purnasarasvati been 

generally understood t6 refer to Mallinatha’s commentary and 
Mallinatha belongs to early fifteenth century. In fact, Purna- 
sarasvati shows no evidence of having known the com- 
mentary of Mallinatha. On the other hand, there is evidence 
to ahow that he has not seen that commentary. Para- 
mes'vara, the commentator must be put to the middle of th.e 
fourteenth cenk-y and Purnasarasvati must be put to at least* 
as early as 1300 A.D. For the date of Uddanda and of the 
Payyur Bhatfas, one may see the Introduction to my edition 
of Mayurasandes'a in ^the Poona Oriental Series. There is 
room for further investigation, regarding these commentaries. 


VlRASIMHAGAI^lAKA 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. 

Bikaner 

JyotisaraJA. Virasimhaganaka, son of Kas'irSja, son of Bopa- 
deva, son of S'rikrsnadeva, was a great astronprfier patronized 
by Maharaja Anupsinghji of Bikaner. His mother was’ 
Bhagirathi and his elder brother Ramacandra. •*He was of 
Vasis^hagotra and belonged to Khe^a on the bank of the 
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Godavari in Maharastra. He makes obeisance to Vitthala 
and Mores'vara in his works. In one of these, namely, the 
Camatkara^iddhi there is reference to Mahammadarajyesta- 
s'aka as 1549 (a.d. 1627). His father and an uncle named 
Ballala .were erudite astronomers under whom he appears to 
have studied. Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogonim, 
Part I, p. 595, notices only one of his works, namely, the 
Granthdlamkdra which appears to he the last section of his 
Aryasiddhantatulyakarana. There is no reference to him in^ 
S. B. Dikshit’s History of Indian Astronomy, 

Five of his works are now preserved in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library, viz., the Ary asiddhdntatulyakarana /the Camatkdra- 
siddhi^ the Anupamahodadhi, the Khetaplava and the Strh 
jl dtaka. 

In the Aryasiddhdntatulyakarai^a he says’ that he 
composed it in thirteen days when j^e was sixteen years old. 
S'aka 1555 (A.D. 1633T is taken here as Cakrabhrama. If 
this is the date of its composition, he was born in A.D. 1617. 
There are three MSS. of this in the Anup Sanskrit Library 
(Nos. 4321, 4324 and 4325). 

Begins (No. 4321) : 

I 11 
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?i>Ttq=^Tqf 6 i: || 
f^q^: ^ fqq^=53Kqif^d 
ge' qq q?%^ i 

f^nmf^ti'qiwiT q^swqi^ 
f^iq^?qq qTq% fqq^Tcri qf^^g^l^oq q^; || 

Ends : 

^^Tf^tq^qrrf&l^T^fqqioriqR:; 

^qig: grqfidq?:’;i3i5e: i 

«ft?:TR?fiqqqiwqi«iq: ni- 

ni^ftsf^g fi®lfl 51 T^I?t 11 \ 11 
^Tq^wqi^?^qiR% i 

q^?pfta5%3[Tr5!%‘(iRq?rfe gfqg^qife Rrg> || s: ii 
q^l?q] ^ffqgf^qi 5i% f^cJqiqRoifi^^f^gri: I 
?i(tqi?R qiqlq?: 3g*itq^j=5^^'5ni^^s5ifq ggd m: II ^ n 
?irg^ ^^qrn55qR*i1 ^q^q 5ii^rg^: i 

q^ qiq ?y3Tqiq^iqqTqirefq=5g^ gq: II « || 

* • * 

STfq qq^?:i5iqqq;^qirq^ 
gfq ^5t|¥riqq?lf^?HT?3: I 
fqf^qfi q555ig fqfe55Tg €T^q: 
g^qqjqd ^qfe Rr^i»lfq: li «\ il 
q^Rsqiqr 

?^I5I: qftqrf snrf^ qqqil^fJiqTJft I 
f^qp^ rjoiqi^qi: qi0|^:flfe5i; 

«KTsqif 5 ?|[; ^ qfqfq q?ft ?r 9 ?qi^q? 53 q: || % H 
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• m q»jq ii \9 1| 

^gi:: qi^iqi?qqiq^ '4tsr: i 

f^SI?<Tfqfe^qcTirqq??i: ^31% pfte; lU II . 

qiir^insiciq^sqi:: I 

rqfqq iiT%5qqR:oi ^iqi 5 ^ IK il . 

3TI^ =qq?5iqR^ Hq^fq^f^ q«I%JIiW« ' 

NO 

qgif-R^: f 3 iTf^? 55 iqq?:qq 1 s«tgqi^q qiq: 1 
qq^'^^55qrq{q^?|ig#vlfe^- 
qRn^ q^q?Tq^?ii^fq 5 Fqg^ li ^0 11 

f 

qs^ 5 iqiqif^fq- 
q: sftq^iTq^iqgvqqfq: 1 
qqqf^: 

«?qra: ^Tfe?fe =q g^qqig^f^ ll H II 
f?q sftq^qqrf^: ?l|q: 

qf^S^|=qi:q5Uit =qiq%SI?cig5^ 

Hf!f^S^f?q5qRl qqi55f^f«qq|; 11?^ || 

w 

?ftqsiqRi qqw5qoiq5^r(^q?ift^ir5i^:i3Rq?iRifRq^i:fe5- 
3TTqfe«i?qg5qq!iot qVqi^R: qqm: it ii 

From the colophon it is clear that it is only the last 
section that is cajled Granthalamkara. 

In thofCamatkarasiddhi (MS. No. 4456) there is refetence 
to MahammadarSjyestas’aka ; and S'aka 1549 (a.d, 1627) has 
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been adopted in the calculation of Dhruvakas and Ksepakas. 
This is mentioned as Granthas'aka on the tt)p margin of -the 
reverse of fol. 8. According to his statement iij the Arya- 
siddhantatulyakarana he would have been only ten years old 
ih this S'aka. 

The MS. begins : 

sflqotJfiw I II 

3^5 jfoiFqiqggI 

=qqfqiR^f|[ f5 Ri«:qif?%2- 

The mdst important of his works is the Anupamahodadhi 
written, as the title sshows, under the patronage of Maharaja 
Artupsinghji. is ^available in ^ix parts in the Anup 

Sanskrit Library. In the Rtuniri^aya section there is this 
•statement ; 

\M<C I ainMlsr^iqigl \ m: 

51% ^^1 \ \ ?s; I m: 5i% 

^\ \ \\\ m: I’rl^g 

\^ \ I rl^sq 51% 

I \ 3Tlf^qqral5rH|%T II 

From this it is (?lear that.this was written between S'aka 
1595 (a.d,16>3) and 1603 (a.d. 1681). 

(1) Samjnatarahga— MS. No. 4294. In the beginning 
there is given a genealogy of the rulers of Bikaner. Fol. 4 b- 
give^ 1695 Ta.D. 1638) as the Samvat of Maharaja Anup 
singhji’s birth. 
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« 

(2) Sadvyaktaganitatarahga — MSS. Nos. 4293 andj4302. 
Thfi former is dated Saihvat 1739 (a.d. 1682). The latter 
contains only two folia and is only a fragment. 

(3) Avyaktagapitataranga — MSS. Nos. 4292 and 4295. 

(4) Kalamanataranga — MSS. Nos. 4290 .and 4297. The 
latter is dated Sarhvat 1739 (a.d. 1882) and was copied by 
GopMa Gauda. 

(5) Rtunirnayataranga — Three MSS. — Nos. 4296, 4299“ 
and 4301. The last is dated Saihvat 1739 (a.d. 1682). 

(6) Saptarsicaratarahga — AfS. No. 4291. 

At the end of pach Taranga there is this colophon : 

Of Khefaplava there are four MSS. in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library, Nos. 4384—87. The author says that he composed 
this in fifteen days when he was twelve years old. MS. No. 
4385 was copied by Kas'Iraja and presented to Maharaja 
Anupisinghji^ m, S'aka '1597 (a.d. r675). It is not definitely 
known who this Kas'Iraja was. There are two astronomical 
instruments in the Library belonging to one Kas'Iraja and 
dated S'aka 1573 (A.D. 1651) and 1575 (a.d. 16fj3). In tlK- 
last MS., viz. No. 4387 the scribe attributes the \york to 
Kas'Iraja in the colophon, although thp last verse of the work 
clearly menti 9 ns Vlrasirhha as the author. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF UTTARAMEROR 
By a. N- Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T.- 
{Continued from p. 182 of VoL VIII, part 4) 

XI 

173 .‘of 1923 

' 1 

This sixth inscription of Rajaraja from* the same Sundara- 
varadaperumal ^temple and engraved on the same north wall 
belongs to the seventeenth year of that monarch and records 
the gift of a perpetual lamp to the Paramasvami of the Kohga- 
raiyar S'rikovil by on(^ Melakala-ucjaiyan Portalai Kamandi to 
be^ maintained from the endowment of 96 sheep with the 
Sabha of Aras^ljiimahgalam.’ In thfe usual language of the 
times the 96 sheep were to be considered as perpetual * and the 
'endowment was to last as long as the sun and moon endured.^ 
The word Nulampapddi is incised twice — once before and 
once after the word Tadigaipadi. The absence of the term 
RattapadPis self-explanatory as that part was conquered and 
annexed only after the 21st regnal year. 

The inscription is incomplete as s^ome letters seem tc 
be missing. It is, however, noteworthy that the later pro- 
visions for si.milar dedicatory lamps being supervised by the 
P.erilamaiydr^ or the S'raddbamantas'* or the S'rivaisnayas' 

^ ^6s>uiuirfr 

® ^fTQjfr fifiojiru QuiriTuiT^. 

' 163 of 1923. 

: 164 of 1923. 

* 165 of 1923. 
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mentioned in the inscriptions of Rajaraja himself from the 
yeir Twenty-one onwards, do not find a place in this inscrip- 
tion. Further the fact that the Sabhd of Aras^dnimangalam 
was in charge of the herd of sheep mentioned in the endow- 
ment fifay also partly account for the omission. 

" There are two sets of estampages for this inscription. 
The first part consists of two lines and is 7 inches wide. The 
second part, sixteen inches wide, has four complete lines run- 
ning throughout and the fifth -running only to about twelve* 
inches from the Ipft hand side. The second and the fourth 
“ lines haVe a hole each at the right side end .which are repre- 
sented by blank space? in the impression. 

173 of 1923| 

Firsl Sheet 

(1) ^Svasti S'ri [H] Tiru magal pola Peru^nilaic 
celviyunHanakke yurimai punda maimanakkola Kanda- 
larcalai 

(2) Kala maruttaruli Vengai^nadun Kangapacjiyun^ 
Nulampapacjyuip Tadigai padiyuip*^ Kollamuip Kalin^ 
gamii 

* ^ grantha Svasti Sri, 

^ Read 

« j 

* has grantha nta, 

* R^ds f6r 

* After this, Nulaippapadi is repeated in this inscription. 
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Second Sheet 

(1) m endisai pukal Tlamandalamuiif tiridiral 

verrit tandar kopda tannelil vala ruli ullella .ySpdun 
toludakai vilanguiin yandei Celiyarai ** 

(2) tes'u kol ^S'ri Kovi Rijaraja Rajakesarl 
•Varmmarkku yandu 17 avatu ^ Kaliyur kottattu tan kur- 
rattu Uttiramerur ^Catu(r)vedi 

p) mangalattu Kongariyar S'rl Koyil ninraruliya 
ParamVsuvamikku ®Nu“nda Vilakkju vaccana mel 
kala udaiyan fortali Kamandi 

(4) Ivvilakku ^Candradittava(ra)’Aris'anmangalattil 

sabhaiyar vas'am vitta adu tonnurru arum ' 

(5) S'avamuvapijeradu . . . [II]. 

‘ (To be continued) 


^ grantha 8r% and Rajaraja Rajakesari vanna. 

* Beads in Tamil sifript 
’ grant]ja 'Ca. 

* Rranfba su and reads 
“ Reads 

° giantha^ita. 

^•grantha Ca ; the impression reads as camWa with an anus 
VSra in the middle and grantha tra at the end, 



EDITORIAL 


On accpunt of a slight relaxation in the restrictions about the 
size offhe Bulletin, it has been possible f(5r us to add eighteen 
pages more to this isSue, as compared with the last two issues 
of the previous volume. We are now entering on our ninth, 
volume and it is a matter on which we feel gratified and justly 
proud that in spite of all difificiulties, it has been possible for 
us to issue the Bulletin according to our schedule. 

In this issue we are completing the Acyutardyabhyudaya, 
and it is issued as^ a separate book now. Ih October of last 
year we had already issued a work called “ The Atman by 
J^[r. H. G. Narahari, M.A., M.Litt., on which he was awarded 
the Degree of Master of Letters b}^ the Madras University. 
The Ragavibodha of Somanatha, edited b>^the late Pandit 
S. Subrahmanya Sastri is ready for issue, ^nd it appears now 
as a posthumous publication of that great scholar. He had 
left the press matter ready and he had also corrected the 
proofs of a small portion. There is a critical Introduc- 
tion added to it, prepared by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. The 
English translation pf S'arngadeva's Sangltaratndkara by 
*Dr. C.' Kunhan Raja will follow this publication without 
much delay. • ^ 

‘We are grateful to the powers that guide /»ur destinies 
for enabling us to carry on our literar}j activities unhampered 
in- these critical days. Although the ninth, year bf this 
Bulletin opens under the same trying circumstafuces, we are 
hopeful that the tenth year will be inaugurated under happier 

r*Ark/1if lAnc 



manuscripts notes 


TWO RAI^E COMMENTARIES ON THE* 
K-AVYAPRAKAS'A 

By Vyakaranas'iromani V. Krishnamacharya 

{Continueci from p. 190) 

II 

Kavyaprakih’avivrtisai'igraha is by Narayanabhatj.a, son of 
Ratnakarabhatta and grandson of Nathabhatja. 

The description of the MS. is thus : Shelf No. 35. C. 51. Pape!t. 
182 Foil. l6X4i inche|. 16 lines in a page. Devanagari script. 
About 100 years Old. Injured. Approximately 8000 Granthas. 
Complete in">il Ullasas ; but wants a few leaves in the middle. 

Beginning : 

qKiqoi qRiqorr || 

qiisqq^T^ifqff^ II 

I ^ .g I p 

End : • ' 

^fcl I Q:q3llcf|qq;i: 'irqq^Ri: I ^ 

^ ^ squ^qm: i 
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Ji i 

sfeqflfwwm*!, il 
qifJ=^ asno^sq: i 
qtmq?5«d5: «ftqi5fmqoTtsqcIlri; II 
qqq qnsqg^d i 

’^••'TT? =q3i:m^: II 

«ftqi^n41q^|:5iqid ’llrm 
^ftcqr ?ifti^:??5qRq32qls(t#?qk^^ I ' 
sft^jqqji^SJTT ^- 

«ni?qiqi?cRq^ f^cii Bt? eqi t??i: II 

Colophon : 

^ ?ftqiqTrq3iq|cqiq5I^gq|qp:iq(JlfqdC^ ^5I5qjRiI5lf^f^- 
^jq^ 3iqi^'q5R^iq^ qiq 3^: I 

Some Colophons mention the author’s grand-father as NStha 
or Bhattanatha without the word S'ri. 

This Commentary is also called Uddipana in some of the colo- 
.phons found in this manuscript. There is a vague reference in the 
Catalogus Catalogorum to a commentary by Narayana without any 
distinctive information. It is not certain whether this author is 
meant thereby or a different one. • 

Naraya^abhatta herein quotes the foKowing authors : 

1. Vardhamana, the author of Gagatatnamahodadhi, 

1140JI.D. ■ 

. I 

2. Bhartfharif the author of Vakyapadlya, 600 to 650 A.D. 
(These two references mentioned above are not, useful in fixing 

the date of the author, as VardhamSna and Hari belong to very* 
remote periods), 
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3. Se^a Kr^f}a^ the* author of the Prakriyakaumudiprakas'a 

of the 16th Century A.dJ ’ * * 

4. Bhaskara, the cpmmentator on the Kavyapqakas'a, ISth 
Century A.D.* 

• 5. CandidUs'jt the commentator on the Kavyaprakas'a, 13th 

Century A.D. 

6. . Govinda^ the commentator on the KavyaprakSs'a, calleH 
•Pradipa, 1490 a.d/ 

From the references 3 to O^mentioned above it is clear that our 
authpr NarSyanabhafta was later than S'esa Krsna 16th century A.D. 

The .second and last verses of the cpmmentary say that 
NSrSyapabhatta^was the pupil of Govinda and Raghunandana.* * * 

* Vide the verse quoted from Pr. K. Prakas^a. 

?!SRR: II (Fol. 36). , 

Vide also p. 51 of the Introduction to the Prakriyakaumudi. (Bombay 
Satis. Series No. 70^ 

Vide the quotation : 

q^rsri etc. (foi. ua). 

Vide also S. K. De’s History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 174. 

^ Vide the quotation : 

qg ainq ^=^555901 (Fol. 14a). 

Vide also S. K. De’s History of SanskrU Poetics, Vol. I, p. 173. 

* Vide quotation • 

. m 3q^ rnqtSTqFqTfqf^qRoiT ; q 3Tf^- 

(foi . 766) . 

Vide also S.. K. De's History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p..l75. 

“ <5!W[qii5n?qT qtfii«uqqq*itq: I • 

q II 

’ftcqr swtqieq^ 

'Ikqr rft?fqfqqrqq9aqW»T*»f?^»l « 

.?A<»irqR^3qT qiuqStq ^ 

. sqRFqRPicRi^ fqagqt qtq Rqt II 
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Therefore our author NSraya^abhatta *was the pupil of Govinda 
(othfer than Govindathakkura 1490 A.D.) and later than S'esa Krgija of 
the 16th Certury A.D. ^ 

The author's grandfather Nathabhatta or Bhattanatha may 
be identified with the author of Ananda,?undarivyakhya, (de- 
scribed in No. 4682 of the Tanjore Des. Catalogue, Vol. VIII) who 
stiould have belonged to a later period. Ghanas'yama the author of 
the text viz. Anandasundari, is said to have been the minister of ^ 
King Tukkoji of Tanjore in 1728 to 1735 A.D. Bhattanatha, the 
commentator on the said work sliould have been still later i,e, he 
should have belonged to at least the 2nd half of the 18th century 
.A;D. In conclusion our author may be assigned to the last quarter 
of the 18th century A.D. 


A RARE COMMENTARY ON THe' NAISADHACARITA 
OF S'RI HARSA 

By H. G. Narahari, M.A., M.Litt. 

On the famous N ai^adhacarita of S'ri Harsa to which Indian 
tradition accords quite a covetable place along with the writings 
of Kalidasa, Bharavi, and Magha, there are a number of commen- 
taries that are available,' composed both before the time of Malli- 
natha and at a later date. I wish in this note to give a brief idea 
of the siddhaHjana of Narayai?abhat}a. It is a po?t-MaIlinatha 
commentary on the Nai^adhacarita and ^as so far remained un- 
known. Aufrecht and Krishnamacharya seem to, know hothing 
about it. Nor does Mr. K. K. Handiqui'who publisbed a transla- 
tion of the Nai^adhacarita in 1934 and who appended to it extracts 
‘ from eight unpuj^lished commentaries on the work, show any 

_ f 4 

' Aufrechf (CC. I. 306 f. ; II. 66 f., 208 a; iBfr 65) records over twenty 
commentaries. A' more elaborate list is made by M. Krishnamacharya 
(Classical Sanskrit Literature ^ pp. 182 ff.) 
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knowledge of this gloss. The only known MS. of this commentary 
is, as far as I am aware, available in the Adyar Library, and -boars 
the shelf-number XXX. L. 17. It is mentioned on 7 6 of the 
Catalogue ’ of the Library published in 1926, and on p. 157 of the 
recent AlphabetiQal Index of MSS, in the Library. It is a fairly 
old palm-leaf manuscript, and is worm-eaten and heavilyTnjured. 
It is written in Telugu in a good medium hand. The code^: 
contains 336 folia, and there are 6-7 lines, on an average, in each 
folio. Even this rare manuscript is incomplete, and the com- 
mentary breaks off at the eni of Canto III. For the portion 
availa'ble, the manuscript is complete, and this is indeed a 
redeeming feature of it. It has, however, to be acknowledged that, 
even in this fragment that is available, reconstruction of passages 
is often almost impossible, partly owing to the damage wrought 
by worms and partly owing to the indifference of the scribe whide 
copying. ^ 

^ A transcript in Devanagari was recently made out of this 
palm-leaf manusc^>pt, and this bears the shelf-number XXXVIII. 
F. 30. This extends to 1242 pages. Throughout this paper, my 
Reference will be only to this transcript while citing passages from 
the commentary. 

As was mentioned already, the name of the commentary is 
siddhalijana. The full name of the author is Indrakanti Nara- 
yanabhattopadhyaya. This follows from the colophons of the 
commentary which run ; “ 


II 

’ fscftq: II 

^>1: II 


*irhe name of the commentator is wrongly given here"^s Srikantha- 
'Hyanabhaf^a. 

^Pp. 493 f., 783 L, and 1242. 
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The names of his parents are also known. OauH is his 
mother and Lihgdc his father. He belongs to the Bahvrcas^UkhU and 
to the KaS'^apa gotra. He seems to hail from the Telugu country • * 

q5fecqii?qqifi5i^j^qfe qi qinqoft fqqi:i3^ll 
qfgq: ^ 

tq?Tl?=qiq^ig|[qqgciqf I 

qi^5lTfqq%JTeTc^Icf^^5qi?sqi3^H5q|?iq;: 

qnn^Rsq: f^g || 

The author seems to be a great scholar well versed in the 
various branches of learning. He has ^a lively consciousness of 
his own worth and speaks with no seeming reserve of the gi;eat 
value of his own commentary, especially in conf^rison with others 
composed before him : 

31^1 ^ 

^ ^iPq ^ gi:ioTinqi^« i 

g^qii:feqi=qqcq;Rqqd^|qT 

5iq^l?3qg|5^TI^: II 

i=^qri:^55r«rr^5i33if%f5iTir I 

^ hi®?: .-ii 

■ qigq^q?sqfi^^?i5qi?qTqra?i: qin^ifqsif^ | 

5ndt qf qsrai ri ^q 5qq??iqqi^qipqqsi5qq_ || 

^ rq^q>l55q:i5q^rq^eq^fiqqqi% I 

q^wgRyfisRiqig^r?? || 

€' 

‘ P. 7 ; the verses are cited here as they are found* in the oriainal MS. 

^Pp. 3-4, 7.f. 
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Vi^: II 

qi qq^q=qfT^R?qfqff : nis; i 

^3!g^q51% ^ qifr^ra[qq?i: 

f^igrf^ qftwg: ^ifq3ii^fceci« if 
5?^?15I q^fq qifi: gdflirqq: 

^efPr! i^iqi: ^^fq | 

^ ^qisq m qqwqorqire^qJr^f??! ^ ii 

In grammar, Narayanabhatta seems to be well -versed, and his 
equipment here seems to be such as to enable him to compose a 
work called P^niniyasarani. It seems to be a metrical commen- 
tary on the sutras of Panini. The author refers to this other work 
of his in his commentary, and even cites a few verses from it : ^ 

?iqi ST^tn^qqrpjlJftq^oTt gifq^cRiftqiT.— 

^(I#qr3| ^fiqi 1 

RjqisqciK: ^q ii 

gc^iqfiiqqn ii 

5|*§ 1 

qiqqpT f| qsqiqjsqi^ qi^fq% fgHil II ■ 

arq^iqrfqq'qq ^1551: qpi^ I 

* wa., p. 53 f. 
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flit gsra-cfl II 

3^ t flit 5R?1ffq?lf5^t5Hcl; || | 

Argong the earlier commentators mentioned in this commeit- 
tary are Vts'ves vara and Mallinatha. The latter is once referred 
to even by his popular name, Peddihhatta} 

The following are the citations in question : 

\ TT51?qqi?iqrt qrRsqr^^^ 

siq^qq II “ 

flf^pqs^Bfqit ‘gn gqia|- 

qt^^q; ! ■■' c1?I flq=5gt II 

fliSjIrqi%?31fl: 11 p 

' Other citations, both^of authors and works, ^e quite abundant 
in the commentary ; but these are of no help in determining the 
date of the commentator. All these are either contemporaries of, 
Mallinatha or even senior to him in age. As regards the date of 
Indrakanii ^arayanahhatta^ we can hence say no more than that 
he is later than Mallinatha whom he refers to and criticizes in his 
commentary. Since Mallinatha is known to have lived about the 
beginning of the 15th century A.D., this date will be the terminus 
a quo for the date of our commentator. 


’ Acc6rding to a popular story current among pandits in the South, this is 
an ,alias of Mallinatha. According to M. Krishnamacharya (Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 120), Peddibhatta is tlv5 name of one of the sons of 
Mallinatha. But no Peddibhat^ is known to have comifiented on the 
Naisadha, Moreover, I have been able to trace the reference here to Pedcli- 
bhatta in Mallinatha’s commentary on the Nai^adha. 

,, ® P. 417 ; cf. N^isadhacarita with Mallinatha’s commentary, Ed. by 
Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1875, p. 47. t 

»P. 722; tt. Ibid., p. 96. 

* P. 685 ; this commentator is earlier than Mallinatha who cites him 
(Anfrecht, ojb* cit., I. 307 a.) 
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Dhurtakhy^na 'of S'ri Haribhadrasuri, edited by £ri Jina 
Vijaya Muni, Singhi Jain Series No. 19, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay ; 1944. Price Rs. 5-8*0. 

The Series in which the present book is published has been 

founded by Sriman Bahadur Sii^ghji Singhi, a wealthy land-lord and 

business hian, a devout Jain, ’a great lover, servant and patron of 

letters and a noble benefactor of humanity, in^emory of his father 

Sri Balchandji Shighi of Calcutta, who earned and conserved wealth* 

through his labours and who himself wanted <o encourage researches 

into and publication of Jain literatures. The editor is an eminent 

/ 

Jain scholar, now Director of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of 
Bombay, who has a wealth of research to his credit, and who has 
eajrned an international reputation through the width and depth of 
his scholarship ^d through the volume and weight of contribution 
to scholarship. Sriman Bahadur Singhji Singhi, the patron of the 

» 

Series has shown himself, through his life, the full realization of 
Kalidasa’s ideal of a great man : 

i 

The author of the work, Haribhadrasuri, belonged to the 
ninth centi^ry. As the editor says, “ he is one of the most fertile 
authors in Jajn Literature as regards not only the number of the 
works- he wrote, but also the dwersity of the subjects he treated.’* 
(p. XX). J4e is credited with being the author of 1400 works, 
according* to tradition which goes back to even two centuries after 
his time, as traceable. He wrote both in Prakrit and in Sanskrit; 
in prose and tn verse. 

*The book opens with a small account of the founding of the 
Serie?, a brief Preface, where the history of the edition, of the work 
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is given, and a scholarly account of 'the life and works of Hari- 
bhadr^suri, all by the editor. This is followed by a critical study 
of the workvby Dr. A. N. Upadhye, the. well-known Prakrit scholar. 
Then the text is given in its original Prakrit form, followed by the 
Sanskrit rendering of Sanghafilaka and an old Gujarati rendering. 
The original text is in the form of verses and so is the Sanskrit 
rendering ; the Gujarati version is in prose. There is also an index 
of Proper names appearing in the text. 

As the Title of the work indicates, it is the story of a gang of 
five chieftains of rogues (dhurtas)l I give below the introduction 
to the main Story. Adjacent to Ujjayini, there was a park. There 
arrived hundreds of confirmed^ rogues who had acquired specific 
‘ proficiency in the triqk of their trade. They ha^ five leaders, one 
of whom was a woman. Every one of them had five hundred 
chfeats as their retinue. During the height of the rainy season, all 
the rogues, shivering and hungry, began^ to deliberate as to who 
would give them a feast. The foremost chief among them suggested 
that every one should ' talk about what had heard or 

experienced. He who proves it to be incredible should give the 
feast to all ; but he who confirms the same by quoting parallels 
from scriptures like the Puranas will be left free. 

Then each of the five rogue-chieftains narrates a story 

recording his own experience, full of impossibilities, and the events 

are shown to be credible by ciuoting parallels from the Puranas, 

I *give a small portion of one such narrative : “As I was travelling 

with a gourd-kettle and umbrella in hand, a mad wild-elephanP 

rushed at me like a moving mountain. I saw no rf'helter and 

escape. So J lept into the gourd-kettle. ^The elephant followed 

me into the gourd-kettle, where I deceived it by hide-and-seek for 

six months.” The parallel quoted to prove fhat this is cfejJible is as 

follows : Visnd was practising penance on the bed of the ocean. 

•Thp lotus-seated Bjrahman, with staff and gourd in hand, came out 

of the navel, biut the lotus was caught and stuck there. Many s^uch 

incidents are cited from the Puranas^ as parallels for the impossible 

* 

events contained in the narrations of the rogue-chieftains^ 
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It is not necessary fbr me to specially state that the whole 
trend of the book is to show the incredibility of the Puranas ; 
and in this way, the purpose is to draw people avmy from the 
orthodox Vedic religion and to attract them to the rational Jainism. 
To put it plainly and bluntly, the whole book is a idjification 
of Hindu religious thoughts and beliefs. The implication is 
that the only parallel for the Puranas are the narrations of the 

* rogues. 

One wonders what would^ have happened if such a book had 
been written and published in the present age. What agitations 

woulci have resulted ? How many protest meetings would have been 

► 

held ? What attempts would have been made to get the wo/k. 
proscribed and t^e copies forfeited to the State ? Will not attempts 
be made to get the penal laws of the State set in motion ? 

Miss Mayo’s Mother India twenty years ago and Beverley 
Nicholas’ Verdict on dndia at present have created a great 
uf^roar in the country. We have been reading about proscribing, 
by a Provincial Viovernment, of portion^ of a book in recent times. 
Religious conflicts and the unpleasantness produced thereby are 

* every day happenings in our modern age. If an English version 
of the present book could be put on the cheap market and brought 
to the notice of the public, there may be some sensation. 

But the work was written under conditions that prevailed in 
ancient India, conditions quite different fiT)m what obtain at present. 
In those days people were made of sterner stuff ; they could not be 
’'Shaken by such mild breezes. They kept steady even in storms. 
The stabilily and permanence of Hindu culture depended in those 
days, not by keeping i^ safe from wind and rain, not by putting up 
props, ’but through its own inherent strength. The leaders of* 
Hindu thqtfght, the de’fenders of Hindu faith, the followers of 
Hindu culture — all of them were absolutely confident of the inborn 
power of the civilization of the country. Sych exhibitions *of* 
oppogi^pn to the main Indian trend of thought gaveT>erhaps some 
amusement to the ‘Hindus ; some even took them as welconie 
ocaasions for self-examination. 
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The orthodox followers of Vedic 'thought were always in a 
majority in India, both numerically and in point of power and 
influence. Bui they did not resort to suppression of opposite views, 
however strongly expressed, and however unpleasant, for the 
maintenance of their position. They had inborn strength, complete 
confidence in that strength and an indomitable fearlessness about 
the attack of others. They could afford to be tolerant ; they could 
afford to have a sense of humour also. It is this greatness in the 
national traits of ancient Indians^ that preserved such a wealth of 
literature designed and propagated against the main religion of 
the country. 

*. There are some men in eminent positions in rpodern times who 

It 

try to indulge in mucj-slinging against ancient Indian thought. If 
such works could be placed in their hands, they could at least say 
something that will be effective. Ancient Indian culture is judged 
by a few passages in the Manusmrti^ .which are interpreted to 
mean that the laws of ancient India, both civil and penal, were 
drawn from the borderlands of barbarianism. Tlie preservation of 
books like the one under review is evidence tor another side in 
the picture. 

The work shows how modern the thought of ancient India 
could be. It is a pity that such a refreshing literature is not 
accessible to the av^erage Indian, since it is available only in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit. The attack is good humoured ; there is no 
deliberate attempt to distort or disfigure. Even the intended 
victim is provoked to laughter, through the innocence of the attack. 
There is no rancour ; there is no vituperation. It dom not corrupt 
the caricaturist ; nor does it hurt the victim. Even in ridiculing 
. there is a touch of gentlemanliness, a sort of good taste and 
decorum. Hindus of ancient India enjoyed it ; there is no reason 
why it should tnake modern Indians lose their temper. 

• As a matter of fact, the mutual attacks by different schools of 
Vedic thougiits among themselves are not of a milder nature? than 
what is contained in these Jain presentation of Hindu PurSffas, 
Neither Hindu religion nor Hindu culture suffered on accoun*^ of 
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the opposition from the Jains. On the other hand, it gave variety 
within Indian civilization. Jainism enriched Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Literature. In the field of. poetry and drama, of gr^immar and 
literary criticism, and of Logic, India owes much to Jainism. 
Such literature as is. represented by the present book never led to 
religious feuds nor to civil wars. The book under review does not 
reveal any “ rotten state of affairs ” in ancient Indian cultural life’; 
•it simply reveals the greatness and nobility of the leaders of thought 
who tolerated opposition, ^ 

The book is well edited and brings credit both to the editor 
and 10 the Institute that has undertaken the publication. "T'he 
patronage of th^ founder of the Series is well justified by the^ 
publication. * 

Editor 

Prof, K. Stiiidaramma Atyar: His Life and Works^ by 
Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A., B.L., Vani 
Vilas Press, Srif^gam, 1944. With Foreword by Sachivot- 
tama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. Price Rs. 4. 

* Prof. Sundararanian, an erudite scholar of deep and varied 
learning, a notable teacher whose personality moulded the character 
of many an important South Indian that has played or is playing 
a prominent part in the life of the nation, besides giving a character- 
istic turn to their intellectual growth, a powerful personality who 
impressed himself on all those he came across him, a well-known 
Author and writer on mauy important subjects and problems, an 
orthodox Hindu who preached the principles of his religion through 
living it rather than talking about it, a modest and reJtired soul 
whose’ presence was felt even where his person has never been. and. 
will be fejir in as reaFa way even after his physical existence has 
ceased — this great Prof. Sundararaman has found a worthy bio- 
grapher in his equally great son, Dewan Bahaduj K. S. Ramaswami* 
Sastjri.* * • 

The biographer grew up not merely as a child of the home, but 
alfio as a disciple of the father-teacher. The trairfipg that he 
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received both under his father and as a Judicial Officer, along with 
the close acquaintance he developed through natural rights as a son, 
has made iiim the most appropriate. biographer of the illustrious 
Professor. He has not missed a detail that takes away anything 
from the clarity of the picture drawn in the able -biography ; at the 
same time the judicious selection has given the picture a clear cut 
individuality, without allowing a mass of details to bring down the 
picture into a commonplace, making the narration a monotonous 
and tedious chronicle. ^ 

The book opens with a Foreword by Sachivottama Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, who knew the Professor 
.vr;ry intimately in his prescriptive rights. Ip this Foreword 
Sachivottama draws g, very clear picture of the personality of the 
Professor and it forms a fitting introduction to the book itself and 
thfe detailed picture of the professor. The main book contains 
eight chapters. In the first chapter, the author dilates on the 
responsibilities of a biographer and on the difference between t;he 
fit and the unfit subject for a biography ancf^ the right and the 
wrong methods of writing a biography, giving copious extracts 
(I must confess a little unnecessarily protracted) from Benson. 
However diffident Dewan Bahadur Sastriyar might have been 
when he started the great undertaking, the actual success of his 
performance should have persuaded him to drop that apologetic 
Introduction, at least to cut it shorter. 

The life and career of the Professor are given in detail in the 
next chapter extending over about eighty pages and a general esti- 
mate of the “ man and the teacher ” is the content <of the next 
chapter, where, by the way, the views of m^ny persons, as recorded 
in letters and in contributions to periodicals, are also given pro- 
fusely. After dealing with contemporary life and thoifgjit and the 
part played by ’the professor in contemporary life, in the fourth 
•dhapter, extracts ffom his letters are given in the fifth. A man is 
best revealed m his letters, written with no thought of their burping 
out to be a permanent record ; and, as such, a writer is far less self- 
conscious in. his letters than in articles and books, which, the writer 
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knows, are meant for a voider audience. The next chapter gives 
an account of four great works written by him and the seventh 
chapter deals with his miscellaneous writings. The jJast chapter 
describes what the biographer considers to be the conspicuous features 
in the character of the Professor. (This last chapter, styled “ Con- 
clusion,” is unfortunately designated ‘‘ Miscellaneous Writings ” 
which is the heading of the previous chapter, on the tops of the 
•pages.) 

Professor Sundararaman \^as born of a middle class Brahmin 
Family with very orthodox views and equally orthodox ways of life. 
His grand-father was a Government Servant, starting as a clerk in 
the District Col(ectorate and rising to the position of .Tahsildar.. 
His father too started as a clerk and rose to the position of a 
Peishkar and then of a revenue inspector. Prof. Sundararaman 
was not born into an environment of opulence. After becoming 
a graduate, he entered li^e as a School Teacher. Later he became 
a professor in the Colleges. He spent most of his time as a 
teacher in the Kumbakonam College, • From the point of the 
amount of salary he drew or the pension he enjoyed, it must be 
said that his financial position never changed in the whole of his 
life. But if wealth and opulence have other meanings -than Bank 
balance, he was ever very rich and he never knew what poverty was. 

As a teacher, he knew service in various parts of South India. 
From Trivandrum to Tellichery on the West Coast and from'Raja- 
mundry to Tinnevelley on the Eastern side, he migrated from place 
t(T place. He left his mark at every place where he served. He 
was every wliere the central point of some intellectual circle that 
was formed under his inspiration. He brought to the notice of 
others certain .new and higher values in life. His students, his 
colleagues p,nd -the public of the place could not miss his presence 
and could never forget the impression made by him op their lives. He 
continued to stay in a place as firmly, even after^he left the plac«. 

was never boosted ” by his contemporaries »nd admirers. 
He never practised arid never tolerated humbug and cant. He was 
a light that did not require another light to show itself.. He was 
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never a mere reflecting medium that shone only when there were 
other 'lights falling on it and that would dwindle into obscurity 
when the lights are extinguished, l.have my own doubts regard- 
ing the number of present day students who know even the name 
of the great Professor who played such an important role in the 
education of South India ; there may even be many among those 
who are now supposed to lead national movements who have not 
heard about him. But greatness is not measured by the number 
of sure votes.” 

He lived at a time when the intellectual traditions in India 
were undergoing a tremendous change among the people. Although 
. he belonged to an orthodox family, he did not have an early educa- 
tion along the orthodox lines. He was “ just initiated ” into the 
Vedas. In Tamil, his knowledge did not extend farther than 
ability to talk in that language. He did not even know the Deva- 
nagari alphabet. But environments coukl not conceal his inherent 
talents. He made up for these defects of his early education, in 
course of time. He developed a great love for Tamil literature ; 
after his fiftieth year, he started the study of Sanskrit and became 
a great authority in Vedanta,- Yoga and Dharma. He lived up 
to the advanced age of eighty-four : he kept up good health right 
through his long life. He worked incessantly ; perhaps his turn-out 
every week was greater than the total turn-out of an average man 
in his ‘whole Ufe time. ^ 

He differed when he could not agree ; he never compromised 
and deserted his principles. But he bore no malice against those 
from whom he differed. He realized that the worJd does not 
remain in a static state of inertia ; but he knew that the world 
•moved, and that movement meknt change. He never pteached 
orthodoxy which he himself violated in Tiis own .private life as 
cases of apaddharvta. "it is the harmony between the private 
Tife and the publip life, the unity between the in and the out of the 
man, that ke^t him aloft far above his contemporaries. 

I am nof one of those fortunate persons who knew the 
Professor or who was known to him, I have only heard about lym, 
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He took up residence in Madras at a time when I had finished my 
Honours courses in the University and before * 1 settled down in 
Madras as a teacher in the University. But I happen to be a 
personal friend of his son, the biographer. We have soirfetimes 
appeared on the. same platform, always to differ on a*ll points. 
He has been an active* member, along with me, of the various 
University bodies for many years now, and I fear that we have not 
•either spoken or voted on any issue on the same side. I enjoy the 
privilege of differing from the^on and the biographer when I lost 
the privilege of knowing, and differing from, the great fatlfer. 

At the present time, what is termed national movement is 
more of the nature of a whirhwind than a steady, gontinuoi;s. 
progression. The dust and the dry leaver lifted up during the 
storm are later cast down on the earth as an obstacle in the path. 
Often the dry leaves catch fire and there is a conflagration ; but 
everything subsides as ashes. There is no steady glow and even 
dis^tribution of heat. Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Sastriyar has 
presented to the modern age the picture of a great soul who is a 
corrective to the evils of modern age. The book is a welcome 
‘addition to the rare biographies of persons who live and deserve to 
live even after their physical life has ended. 

Editor 


Panineeya Pradyothamy by I. C. Chakko, B.Sc. (London), 
A.K.S.M., A.R.C.S. (London), Volume I, with an Intro- 
duction byJDr. C. Kunhan Raja. Edited by Joseph Mundasseri, 
The Mangalodayam Lt(^., Trichur, 1944. Price Rs. 6. 

The number of loan-words ‘from Sanskrit in the Malayaiam 
language i^s*so great that a general knowledge of Sanskrit is quite 
necessary for those who want to write "^rrect Malayaiam. As a 
result of this close connection between the Uvo languages the' 
Malayaiam Irterature had, for a long time, oeen considered 
as the monopoly of Sanskrit scholars. But with the spread of 
Englisli education there grew up a large number of . men with 
‘ 5‘ ■ * 
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new ideas and with the urge to express them in their own 
language. Due to their ignorance of Sanskrit they had to coin 
new words ‘on the analogy of loan-words already existing in the 
language, without considering whether those new forms would 
be acceptable to the Sanskrit scholars also. This flood of incorrect 
Sanskrit words into the language opened the eyes of scholars to 
the necessity of explaining the essentials of Sanskrit grammar in 
the Malayalam language itself. Many unsuccessful attempts have ' 
been ma(|fe in this direction during the last fifty years. The book 
under review is an attempt to meet this necessity by a new 
approach to the probjem. 

’ This is only the first volume. It begins, with a detailed 
explanation of the different devices adopted by Papini to achieve 
brevity in his work. The definitions of technical terms, the rules 
of interpretation and the use of 5^ are explained in detail. Then 
follow the rules of sandhi and other allied‘^subjects like cerebraliza- 
tion and reduplication. The second half of the volume deals w,«th 
the, /{"rf-terminations, and it ends with a section on Participles. 
The second volume is to contain mainly the Tac/^^/tz/a-terminations, 
the feminine suffixes and the compounds. The Sutrapdthay the 
Dhdtupdthn and the various Indexes will appear in the third 
volume. The detailed study of the Krt and Taddhita terminations 
and the compounds, and the omission of chapters on declension 
and conjugation show that the author knows the real requirements 
of the Malayalam writers. 

The Sutras of Pacini are here arranged on a subject basis', 
keeping at the same time the original context of th^'sutras clear 
so as ter minimize the effort of understanding them. The credit 
*of this new arrangement goes entirely to the author, though it is 

9 

clear that be has been influenced by the LaghupSijiuiya of the 
late A. R. Rajaraiavarmk. A knowledge of Comparative Philology 
ha:k given him sufficient width of outlook, and at titnes he explains 
the philologibal. views along with those of PSpini. Bold and 
critical, he does not belong to the orthodox school of NSgoji ,6hatta 
to whom whatever is not found in the MahSbhS^a is necessarily 
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wrong. He takes the nehter ^ in ^ (VIlI-S-l) 

as different from the masculine 5 in {VIII-2-66) following 

the Laghupaninlya^ though this is against the view of Patan- 
jali. Again the word is explained as “ beginning with 

(Page 17) and it is used throughout in the sense of Though 

this kind of sandhi is’ quite common in the Malayalam language^ 
it is not possible in Sanskrit, and hence we find Patanjali trying 
to explain the word 1-3-1) with the help of two roots >1^ 

and after a long discussion^ Perhaps Mtt Chakko’J authority 
for this is the Prakriyasarvdsva where Narayana Bhatta, when 
explaining the sutra (1-3-1), jays, 

I . .c 

In the Preface (Page IX) the authdV says that he has not' 
seen any answer to the question how the declensional terminations 
can come to those stems which get the feminine suffix by the 
sutra 9?)^: (lV-1-66') a:? they do not belong to the Pratipadikas 
and as they are neither nor But this question has 

been raised even by earlier writers and more than one answer 
has been given. The answer given in the Mahdbhdsya and 
accepted by Nagojibhatta is— “ I t 

(IV- 1-1). In Praudha- 
manorania the question is answered, after a discussion, with the 
help of the axiom— q^oiq; i. This ans- 
wer is given even in the SiddhdntalRaumudJ (under the Sutra 

Many intelligent questions are raised in the course of the 
explanation, though the scope of the work does not allow the 

author to discuss them all in detail.' As a result of patient study 

• » 

and critical Investigation he has mastered the subject very clearly, 
and presents 'if; in an extremely lucid and simple style. There is 
no attempt at brevity. The large number of cross reference^ 
given ^ in thg work will be of great help to the>»^|]^nt. The l50bk 
will be useful in making students capable of judgyi^for themselves 
the correctness of Sanskrit words and will serve as an excellent 
ifitrijduction for those who want to specialize in Sanskrit gramrt^ar. 
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There is a long and scholarly Incroduction by Dr. Kunhan 
Raja, in which, afler tracing the development of Sanskrit grammar, 
he stresses on. the importance of an intelligent study of Panini 
not only as giving a proper understanding of the language, but 
also as making the mind keen and well disciplined.. 

Joseph Mundasseri, in his editorial Preface, points out the 
necessity of such a clearly written Sanskrit grammar in the Mala- 
yalam language. 

The ^printing and get up of ^ the book are excellent. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on having undertaken the 
publication of such an important work in these difficult times, 
^^ing a wartime publication the price is only moderate. We wait 
for the early publication of the other two volumes of the work. 

K. Kunjunni Raja 


The Glory That Was Gurjarades>ay jrart III, The Imperial 
Gurjaras, by K. M. Munshi, B.A., LL.B., President, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bbavan, Bombay, pp. xii, 284, 1944. Price Ks. 15. 

The third volume of the -series has now come as promised in 
the Introduction to the first volume of the above work published in 
1943. The volume is advisedly termed as Imperial Gurjaras for 
the reason that though the rulers dealt with belonged to different 
dynasties with different ^capitals they had certain common cha- 
racteristics which justified their being grouped together. They 
were closely allied in blood and the spirit of adventure ; they cahlb 
from the same region of warlike clans ; and the source otiheir power 
and inspiration as well as cultural foundations can be traced to the 
.upsurgence of Gurjarades'a or modern Marwar under Harlcandra 
in A.D. 55D, etc. The common bond pTthe social ^rjganization 
together with the.sw^^is/ianctioning the varnas'ramadharma should 
viewed in the Hght of the expression of the collective will of the 
people througk the ages. Modern criticism of the varijas'rama system 
overlooks this important factor and fails to appreciate this vast 
social synthesis as a soulless bundle of dry twigs (p. v). 
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The history of th^ Gurjara country as developed in the 
volume under review is traced under four distinct stages : (l) 550 
to 750 A.D. (2) A.D. 750 to 940 ; (3) 8c (4) 940 to 1300 A.D. the 
last stage witnessing the dissolution of the local dynasties before 
the onslaught of the Muhummadan armies led by Aibek and his 
successors. All that the wise statesmen of the thirteenth century 
could do was to postpone the evil day. The final fall came with 
the flight of the last ruler of Gujarat to the forests of the Deccan. 

The foundation of the power of the Gurjaras is to be found 
in the attempt of the indigenous people of Gurjara 'organizing 
themselves about 500 a.d. By 550 A.D. the first king of Gurjara 
merges from obscurity named Haricandra, a firahmin. The varying 
fortunes of the dynasties of the legion and the supremacy of 
Harsa in the north and of Pulakesin II in the south should have 
brought the region of Gujarat as one of the bones of contention. 
In 642 A.D. Dadda IJ is seen as a feudatory of the Calukya 
Emperor. The account of the Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang 
is a valuable record of the period. >The first Empire saw its 
foundations truly laid from the time of Nagabhata who consoli- 
dated his position (a.D. 792) and.defeated the Emperor of Kanouj, 
An engagement with the Rastrakiita Emperor was not as successful 
though it did not subdue Giirjara power fully. But luck was 
w’ith Nagabhata in the later years and the Emperors of the south 
declined in both vigour* and power. AYhen Nagabhata -died in 
834 A.D. his kingdom was the biggest in India. The greatest 
^^iler of tliis dynasty was Mihira Bhoja called The Great (835 
to 888 AJt).). lie started his career by asserting his authority 
on provinces* which had become independent. He is toj^e viewed 
as drtierent .from Bhoja of Dhara to whom the author gij;es the 
title Tk^ Magnificcuf, The tabular statement of the feudatories 
of the first empire would show that thS^rritories of Mihifa Bhoja 
extended beyond the Indus in Sindh. Tl|e political unity of 
lost ^nce tffe days of Harsa was for a time reasSs«t^d and steadied. 
Bhoja was know^ by the title of Adivaraha as well. The 
fi^eaf commentator on Manu, Medhatithi seems* to have lived 
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during this period. Mr. Munshi holds that the dynamic ele- 
ments *in the com'mentary of Medhatithi and his other writings 
point to certain definite conclusions : Dharma as reflected in 
Medhatithi is ambitious and challenging. The society for which 
he legislated was not only progressive but conscious of its 
strength and inspired by high political motive. These would 
point to Medatithi’s close association with Mihira Bhoja (p. 92). 
He further adds “The political tradition of the age of Mihira 
Bhoja wa^ both progressive and aggressive on certain fundamental 
politico-socio-conceptions surprisingly modern in form, which shows 
the advanced stage Of political theory and action of those times 
(pv 93). The patronage to poets was a kingly privilege and 
. Rajas'ekhara typifies X.\\e royal patronage by his description of the 
king-poet of the Imperial Gurjaras. Mihira Bhoja represented the 
united imperial diadem of India saturated with living puranic tradi- 
tions, and took the title of Adivaraha a form of Visnu the protector 
and as closely associated with the resuscitation of the earth. 

The decline of the firs^j empire of the Pratiharas was due to ^e 
revival of the Rastraklita power and the overmighty power of 
the feudatories. But a new era was opened with the accession of 
Vakpati Munja. His wars all around his dominions extended his 
empire in all directions till his defeat by Tailappa II of the later 
Calukyas. Munja was a great conqueror, builder and patron of 
letters.' Mularaja of Gujarat though vanciuished by MuSja assumed 
iniperial titles on the death of the latter. He is characterized as 
generous beyond measure, brave, wise, who by timely subrnissibit 
and opportune aggression consolidated his small ^i^.incipality. 
He truly.- and well laid the foundations of modern Gujarat (p. 123). 
, 2Pfie second empire had already started its careetr with .Muflja 
but its acme was reached under Bhoja the' Magnificcnirt Munja 
met with an untimely encj/though he had the genius to stabilize the 
•^^^jer of the empire. ^ Bhoja of DhSra came to the throne in 
1010 A.D. an(k^as one of the most versatile kings of Indian 
history. He proved to be a great military leader and by 1019 A.D. 
had perforrnfed prodigies of valour and statesmanship. By thetf?, 
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he had become the unquestioned master of an empire including 
modern Gujarat (p. 132). As the most powerful contemporary of 
of Mahmud of Ghazni successfully organized the effort to drive 
him away. The death of Mahmud in 1030 and the absence of 
further invasion gava the needed rest for organizing the^'adminis- 
tration. Bhoja had always to keep an eye on rebels and won the 
submission of the Gangeya chief. His occupation of Kanouj 
^established his claim to be the sainrat of India. The highest point 
of the ' military career of Bhojg, is to be seen as the lea^r of the 
Confederacy in 1043 A.D. against the Muhammadans. As a patron 
of letters his name is a by-vvord. His magnififcent works knew no 
geographical bounds. There was a temple of Sarasvati^at Dhar^ 
which was probaSly a University. He has hipiself written books on 
a variety of subjects (p. 150). But the rise of Karna of Cedi and 
his alliance with Calukyas under Somes'vara Ahavamalla cracked 
the power of Bhoja and the second empire of Gurjara tottered 

to ruin. 

• 

But Karna could not consolidate bis position and was killed 
by Dussala. The third empire was therefore the result of the 
labours of Jayasitnha (1096 to 1143 A.D.). The achievements of 
Jayasimha are summarized in pp. 160-161. Besides his, great con- 
Quests he was an equally great builder and promoter of learning. 
The Jain scholar Hemacandra came under his patronage and later 
on promoted the accession of Kumara{»la (1144-1174 A.D-.) the 
last of the great and imperial Giirjaras. By 1178 A.D.*Muhammad 
had begun his incursions into India starting the course 
of the con(jiiest of India by the forces of Islam. The analysis of 
Mr. Munshi as. to the utter inability of the Indian rulejs of the 
time tcx envis^e the potential danger and to take propei^ete- 
caut!ona\^ measures for* the preservation of the state endangered 
by the presence of the Turkish power JS^trikin^. The presence 
of such a common danger should have unitM the country and evgj^ 
a divided hoilsehold ought to have joined togeJlTBUk The reason 
cannot be lack of heroism. In the first instance, the sense of the 
unjjy Jnd the sense to fight for a common cause ai|d against 
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a common danger were absent. The feeling that Aryavarta was a 
political unit was forgotten in the wars of accession and the 
creation of a nobility by the appointment of younger princes to 
independent power in local dependencies and the impossibility of 
ignoring, •the power of the nobles by any aspirant king who could 
not create a new nobility. The Gurjara -power lost its hold on the 
Madhyades'a and its inability to meet the demands of the times was 
again due to three causes e.g, (l) the disintegration of the country* 
by the ^/arrior clans ; (2) the ppwer of the Western Calukyas as 
a perpetual menace against the -Madhyades'a and (3) the over- 
whelming and ince’ssant nature of the raids of the Muhammadans. 
^,(pp. 163-"}). These are again recapitulated in pa^e 233 : 

“ The collapse qf North India therefore before Ghuri and 
Aibek was due to the irresistible energy which the invaders 
released; to the progressive localisation of sentiments in Gurjara- 
des'a which had grown apace after tl*e break up of the First 
Empire ; to the hopeless disintegration of the royal power ^ by 
polygamy and the distribution of lands among members of the 
family reducing kingship to a nominal headship of interrelated 
overlords ; to the unawareness of the Indian statesmen of the 
day to the condition prevailing and forces operating outside the 
boundaries of India ; to the failure of the Indians to adjust their re- 
fined and humane culture to the needs of a sudden crisis in which un- 
relenting sternness was needed to match the savagery of the inrush - 
ing enemy, and most of all to the educative and cultural organisation 
of life being divorced from a national centre of political poMTef.” 

Surely, Indian culture has withstood the test of tijne and inva- 
sions. Its vitality has not depended on political power alone. 
P^l^al freedom disappeared b\xi the life and cultuits of thep country 
could still continue with fresh vitality. * The author* h|i(C modestly 
disclaimed to ai^ pretej?»Sions. But his work, thought-provoking as 
is, will give himl^n abiding place as a historian if he has not 
already gain^^i^t. We await with interest the othfer two*volumes 
of the series. 

A. N. KRiisHjJAN 

Jlqntedand published by C. Subbarayudu, at the Vasanta Press, Adylir, Madras. 



CHELAS AND LAY-CHELAS 


By H. P. Blavatsky 

[With acknowledgments to the Editor of The Theosophist.] 

A “Chela “ is a person vvbo has offered himself to a master 
as a pupil to learn practically the “ hidden mysteries'^ of nature 
and *the psychical powers latent in man. The master who 
accepts him is Called in India a Guru ; and the real Guru is^- 
ways an Adept m the Occult Science. A man of profound know- 
ledge, exoteric and esoteric, especially the latter ; and one who 
has brought his carnal nature under the subjection of the will ; 
who has developed in liimself both the power (Siddhi) to control 
tl]e forces of Nature, and the capacity to probe her secrets by 
the help of the formerly latent but ifow active powers of his 
being — this is the real Guru. To offer oneself as a candidate 
* for Chelaship is easy enough; to develop into an Adept 
the most difficult task any man could possibly -undertake. 
There are scores of “ natural-born ’’ poets, mathematicians, 
mechanics, statesmen, etc., but a natural-born Adept is some- 
thing practically impossible. For, though we do^hear at very 
rare intervals of one who has an extraordinary innate capacity 
itTr the acquisition of Occult knowledge and power, yet even he 
has to pa^ the self-same tests and probations, and go through 
the self-same* training^as any less endowed fellow aspii;e|it. In 
this rri^tter it, is most true that’ there is no royal road by vi^J^ich 
favourites may travel.* 

For centuries the selection of Cht[as — oqtside the heredi- 
tary group wdthin the Gon-pa (temple) -^'has been made hy<}k€ 
Himafeyan ^Mahatmas themselves from among'^the class — in 
Tibet, a consideriible one as to number — of natural mystics. 
Xbe only exceptions have been in the cases of w'^stern men 
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like Fludd, Thomas Vaughan, Paracelsus, Pico di Mirandolo, 
Count* St. Germain, etc., whose temperamental affinity to this 
celestial science, more or less forced the distant Adepts to come 
into personal relations with them, and enabled them to get such 
small (ot/.' large) proportion of the whole tputh as was possible 
under their social surroundings. From Book IV of Kui-te, 
Chapter on The Laws of Upasanas,” we learn that the quali- 
fications expected in a Chela were : 

1. Perfect physical health 

2. Absolute mental and physical purity ; 

3. Unselfishnjiss of purpose; universal charity ; pity for 

ail- animate beings; * 

.. 4. Truthfulness.and unswerving faith in the law of Karma, 

independent of the intervention of any power in Nature— a law 
whose course is not to be obstructed by any agency, not to be 
caused to deviate by prayer or propitiatof>’ exoteric ceremonies ; 

5. A courage undaunted in every emergency, even by 

peril to life ; ** 

6. An intuitional perception of one’s being the vehicle of 
the manifested Avalokiteshvara or Divine Atma (Spirit) ; 

7. Calm indifference for, but a just appreciation of, every- 
thing that constitutes the objective and transitory world, in its 
relation with, and to, the invisible regions. 

Such, aj the least, must have been the recommendations 
of one aspiring to perfect Chelaship. With the sole exception 
of the first, which in rare and exceptional cases might have been 
modified, each one of these points .has been invariably insisted 
upon, apd all must have been more or less developed in the inner 
^at»#e by the Chela’s unhelped exertions, before* he cgdld be 
actually ‘‘ put to the test.^” 

When the seli-evo^ing ascetic — whether in, or outside, the 
"^SHive world — has^lacpd himself, according to his npitural capa- 
city, above, hefl^made himself master of, his (1) Sharira, body ; 
(2) Indriya, senses ; (3) Dosha, faults ; (4) Dukha, pain ; is 
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ready to become one with his Manas, mind, JSuddhi, intellec- 
tion or spiritual intelligence, and Atma, highest soul, ix,, 
spirit ; when he is ready for this, and, further, to recognise in 
Atma the highest ruler in the world of perceptions, and in the 
will, the highest* executive energy (power) — then may under 
the time-honoured rules, be taken in hand by one of the Ini- 
tiates. He may then be shown the mysterious path at whose 
further end is obtained the unerring discernment of Phala, or 
the fruits of causes produced,»and given the means of ‘reaching 
Apayarga^ — emancipation from the misery of repeated births, 
Pretya-bh^va, in whose determination the ignorant has no hand. 

A Lay-Chela is but a man of the world who affirms his 
desire to become wise in spiritual things. Virtually every 
member of the Theosophical Society who subscribes to the 
second of our three '•Declared Objects” is such ; for though 
ndt of the number of true Chelas, he has yet the possibility of 
becoming one, for he has stepped across the boundary-line 
^ which separated him from the Mahatmas, and has brought 
himself, as it were, under their notice. In joining the Society 
and binding himself to help along its work, he has pledged 
himself to act in some degree in concert with those Mahatmas, 
at whose behest the Society was organized, and under whose 
conditional protection it remains. The joining .is, then, the 
introduction ; all the rest depends entirely upon the member 
himself, and he need never expect the most distant approach 
to the “favour” of one ot our Mahatmas or any other Mahatmas 
in the world* — should the latter consent to become kiiown — 
that has not been fully earned by personal merit. The MccHat- 
mas are the servants^ not the arbiter^', of the Law of Karma, 
Lay-Chelaship confers no privilege upon anyone except that 
of working Jor merit under the observation of a Master. Arid 
whether that Master be or be not seen by the phela makes no 
difference whatever as to the result ; his good thoughts, words 
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and deeds will bear their fruits, his evil ones, theirs. To boast 
of Lay-Chelaship or make a parade of it, is the surest way to 
reduce the relationship with the Guru to a mere empty name, 
for it would be prima facie evidence of vanity and unfitness 
for further progress. And for years we * have been teaching 
everywhere the maxim, “First deserve; then desire” intimacy 
with the Mahatmas. 

Now there is a terrible law operative in Nature, one 
which cannot be altered, and whose operation clears up the 
apparent mystery of the selection of certain “Cheias” who 
have turned out sprry specimens of morality, these few years 
pftst. Does the reader recall the old proverl)^, “Let sleeping 
dogs lie ” ? There is a world of occult meaning in it. No 
man or woman knows his or her moral strength until it is 
tried. Thousands go through life very respectably, because 
they have never been put to the test. This is a truism doubt- 
less, but it is most pertinent to the present case. One who 
undertakes to try for Chelaship by that very act rouses and 
lashes to desperation every sleeping passion of his animal 
nature. For this is the commencement of a struggle for mas- 
tery in which quarter is neither to be given nor taken. It is, 
once for all, “ To be, or not to be”; to conquer means adept- 
ship ; to fail, an ignoble martyrdom ; for to fall victim to lust, 
pride, ‘avariqe, vanity, selfishness, cowardice, or any other of 
the lower propensities, is indeed ignoble, if measured by the 
standard of true manhood. The Chela is not only called to 
face all the fatent evil propensities of ^lis nature, bift, in addi- 
tion, tj?& momentum of maleficent forces accumulated by the 
^community and nation to which he belongs. P'or hfe is an 
integral part of those aggregates, and what affects either the 
individual man or the group (town or nation) reacts the one 
the other., .^nd in this instance his struggle ^pr goodness 
jars upon the' whole body of badness in his environment, and 
draws its fury upon him. If be is content to go along,.with 
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his neighbours and be almost as they are — perhaps a little 
better or somewhat worse than the average — no one may give 
him a thought. But let it be known that he lias been able to 
detect the hollov^ mockery of social life, its hypocrisy, selfish- 
ness, sensuality,’ cupidity, and other bad features, aud has 
determined to lift himself up to a higher level, at once he is 
hated, and every bad, bigoted or malicious nature sends at him 
a current of opposing will-power. If he is innately strong he 
shakes it off, as the powerfi?! swimmer dashes through the 
current that would bear a weaker ont^ away. But in this moral 
battle, if the Chela has one single hidden Flemish — do what 
he may, it ,s7iaW,and will be brought to light. The varnish cA 
conventionalities \\ ith which civilisation overlays us all, must 
come off to the last coat, and the Inner Self, naked and with- 
out the slightest veil to conceal its reality, is exposed. The 
habits of society whicA hold men to a certain degree under 
moral restraint, and compel them to pay tribute to virtue by 
seeming to be good whether they are so or not — these habits 
are apt to be all forgotten, these restraints to be all broken 
through under the strain of Chelaship. He is now in an 
atmosphere of illusions — Maya. Vice puts on its most alluring 
face, and the tempting passions attract the inexperienced 
aspirant lo the depths of psychic debasement. This is not 
a case like that depicted by a greAt artist, where Satan 
is seen playing a game of chess with a man upon the stake of 
his soul, while the latter’s good Angel stands beside him 
to counselP and assist. For. the strife is in this instance 
between the ' Chela’s . will and his carnal nature, and 
Karma forbids that any Angel'or Guru should interfere until 
the result is known. With the vividness of poetic /ancy 
Bulwer Lytton has idealised it for us in his Zanoni, a work 
which will gver be prized by the occultist while in Ws 
Strange Story he has with equal power shown the black side 
of occult research and its deadly perils, Chelaship was 
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defined, the oth,er day, by a Mahatma as a “ psychic resolvent, 
which eats away all dross and leaves only the pure gold 
behind.” If the candidate has the latent lust for money, or 
political chicanery, or materialistic scepticism, or vain display, 
or fake speaking, or cruelty, or sensual gratification of any 
kind, the germ is almost sure to sprout ; and so, on the other 
hand, as regards the noble qualities of human nature. The 
real man comes out. Is it not the height of folly, then, for 
anyone to leave the smooth -path of commonplace life to 
scale the crags of Chelaship \Yithout some reasonable feeling 
of certainty that»he has the right stuff in him ? Well says 
ifhe Bible : “ Let him that standeth take heed,lest he fall ” — a 
text that would-be Ghelas should consider well before they rush 
headlong into the fray ! It would have been well for some of 
our Lay-Chelas if they had thought twice before defying the 
tests. We call to mind several sad failures within a twelve- 
month. One went wrong in the head, recanted noble sesiti- 
ments uttered but a tew weeks previously, and became a 
member of a religion he had just scornfully and unanswerably 
proven false. A second became a defaulter and absconded 
with his employer’s money — the latter also a Theosophist. 
A third gave himself up to gross debauchery, and confessed it, 
with ineffectual sobs and tears, to his chosen Guru. A fourth 
got entangled with a {Jerson of the other sex and fell out with 
his dearest and truest friends. A fifth showed signs of 
mental aberration and was brought into court upon charges 
of discreditable conduct. A sixth shot himself tc^escape the 
consequences of criminality, on the verge of detection ! And 
' so*'we might go on and on. All these were apparently sincere 
searchers after truth, and passed in the world for respectable 
persons. Externally, they were fairly eligible as candidates 
'fof Chelaship,-as appearances go; but “ within a[l w'as rotten- 
ness and dead men’s bones.” The world’s varnish was so 
thick as to hide the absence of the true gold underneath ; and 
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the resolvent ” doing its work, the candidate proved in each 
instance but a gilded figure of moral dross, from circumference 
to core. 

In what precedes we have, of course, dealt but with the 
failures among Lay-Chelas ; there have been partial successes, 
too, and these are pasfsing gradually through the first stages 
of their probation. Some are making themselves useful to 
the Society and to the world in general by good example and 
precept. If they persist, well for them, well for us all ; the 
odds ^ are fearfully against ‘them, but still “ there is no 
impossibility to him who The difficiilties in Chelaship 

will never be ^pss until human nature changes and a new' 
order is evolved. St. Paul (Rom., vii, 18f 19) might have had 
a Chela in mind when he said : “ To will is present with me ; 
but how to perform that which is good I find not. For the 
good I would I do not : but the evil which I would not, that 
I ido.” And in the wise Kiratarjumyam of Bharavi it is 
written : 

• The enemies which rise within the body. 

Hard to be overcome — the evil passions — 

Should manfully be fought ; who conquers these 
Is equal to the conqueror of worlds (xi. 32).' 


' The Sanskrit original of this verse is as follows ; 

fig II 

H. P. B. herself did ifot know Sanskrit. It is therefore intriguing to see 
that she has, nevertheless, given a metrical translation of the verse, though 
there does not^e^m to have been any translation in English oi^ other European 
language which could have been available tojier. The only full translation 
of Kiratarjuniya available in any European language is the Gerriflan translation 
of Carl Cappeller, published in the Harvard Oriental Series in 1912. ,This is too 
recent to have been available to H. P. B. whose passing was over twenty yc^rs 
earlier (8th May, 1891). There is also an earlier German tanslation which we 
owe fo Dr. C. Schutz find which was published from Bielefeld in 1845; but 
this gives the translation only of the first two Cantos of the poem . The verse 
quoted Is from Canto XI, and so could not have been the basis'for the metrical 
tr^slaiion in English.— G. S. M. 



S'RUTIS, SVARAS AND GRAMAS 
By Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 

In ladian music there are twenty two ' S'rUfis, each higher 
than the previous. There are three such groups of twentytwo 
S'rutis, each group being higher thafi the previous. The group? 
are known by the terms Mattdra (deep) Sthdyi, Madhya 
(middle). Sathdyi and Tara (liigh) Sfhdyi. A S'nifi is just a 
sound of a particular pitch. When this Strati is continued 
and forms a series of sounds in the same pitch, it is called 
a Svara ; it is of ^the form of a resonance (anuranana) of a 
S'rufi, Although theoretically a Svara can develop from any 
of the twentytwo S'rutis, it is only on seven out of the twenty, 
two that a Svara is developed which is made use of in music. 
These Svaras are placed on the following S^rutis : 4, 7, 9, Id, «17, 
20 and 22. There are these seven Svaras in each of the three 
Sthdyis, They are noted by the symbols Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni , 
One has to find out the reasons for fixing the number of 
S^riitis as twentytwo and for developing the musical Svaras 
on these seven particular S'rtifis, There are two such allo- 
cations of musical Svaras among the twentytwo S'rutis. The 
one given above is w'hat is called the Sadja Grama, If the 
fifth Svara is placed on the 16th instead of on the 17th S^riTii, 
that is called Madhyama Grama, One has also^> find out 
the principle for these two kinds of allocations. - 

If the three series of seven Svaras are represented as 


oJlow s : 

4 

/ 

% 

7 • 

« 

9 

13 

17 

20 

22 

f. Sa 

Ri- 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Dha 

■ Ni Mandra 

II. Sa 

Ri- 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Dha 

Ni Madhya 

IIL Sa 

Ri 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Dha 

Ni T^ra .. 
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then, Sa is double Sa, ahd Sa is double Sa in point of vibra- 
tion-frequency. If Sa has 256 vibrations per second, Sa has 
512 and Sa 1024 vibrations per second. The Srutis are- 
divided into three groups of twenty two each in this way. 

The reason is easy to understand. One can easily differenti- 
ate a 30 vibrations-per-second Sruti from a 60 vibrations-per- 
•second S'ruti ; but he cannot differentiate so easily a 3000 
vibrations-per-second S^ruti from a 3030 vibrations per second 
Sruti, though the difference, is 30 vibrations per second in 
both ‘the cases. What determines the di-fferentiation is not 

the actual interval, but the relative interval, the ratio between 
♦ * ^ 
the two Srutis, In the former it is 1 : ,2, while in the latter 

it is 1 : 1*001. Taking 256 to be the vibration per second 
for Sa, the vibration of Sa must be 512 to get the ratio bi 
1 : 2. To keep up tfte same ratio between Sa and Sa, the 
rise must be not by another 256, but by double 256, i,e., by 
512, and Sa has consequently the value of 1024 and not 768 
, What was done first is to select four points in the series, 
which I will designate as Sa (256), Sa (512), Sa (1024) and 
the corresponding highest point in the series starting with Sa, 
which will be slightly below 2048. For our practical pur- 
► poses, we need take only one such interval. Let us call the 
starting point of the first series as O and the final as A. This 
interval has to be divided into seven parts, and the seven 
Svaras ha^ve to be fixed on these points of division. If they 
are equally divided, tjien each Svara will be an exact repro- 
duction of the other, and there will be no difference between * 
one Svara *aild another. What determines the characteristic 
feature of a Svara is its interval from the lower Svara, and if 
the inJervaU are the same, no Svara has a character of 'its 
owm For melody, the intervals must be different, and as 
such, •the seven divisions of the interval between O and A 
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should be unecjual. For this purpose we must have a smaller 
unit to measure the intervals, and then divide the total interval 
O to A with unequal number of such units. It has already 
been found that the interval between Sa and Sa is double the 
interval between Sa and Sa, and that 'the next higher series 
starting with Sa is twice the interval between Sf and Sa. It 
was decided to subdivide the interval O to A into four part^ 

more or less on the same ratio. If the interval is divided into 

« 

four equal parts, the first must be divided again into a larger 
number of further subdivisions than the second, the ^^econd 
•into a larger number than the third, and the fourth into 
a large number thap the third. Normally, the division would 
have been into four and each division into seven, thus the 
whole interval being divided into seven Svaras and each 

Svara into four quarter-St?aras. There would have been 28 
such units. This equal division is not suited for melody ; 
further the differentiation of the Svaras requires that the same 
interval at an earlier stage be divided into a larger number of 
divisions than a later interval. Thus instead of : 

1234567 1234567 

I. Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni II. Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 

• 1 2 3 4 5. 6 7 1 2 3 4 5 6 7^ 

III. Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni IV. Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 

what the ancient Indians did was to divide the four divisions 
of the interval from O to A as : 

1234567 ‘l 23, 45 6 

1. Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni II. Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha 
*1 2 3 4 5' 1234 

III. Sa Ri Qa Ma Pa IV, Sa Ri Ga Ma 

Here while the first division is subdivided into seveM, the 
fourth is so subdivided only into four. Thus mord or less 
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the same ratio is kept dp here also, as between the three 
series starting with Sa, Sa and Sa. It will be noticed that 
the total division is into 22 and not 28. This is the principle 
of sub-dividing a series into twenty two parts ; and we have 
correspondingly twenty two S^rutis, Having got 22 ^nits, 
they could have divided the whole interval into seven parts as :• 

• Part I [7 units) into 4 and 3, Part II (6 units) into 3 and 
3, part III (5 units) into 3 and 2 and kept the Vdsi part as a 
single one. . This would have given the seven Svcjms. 'Instead 
of such an arbitrary allocation, which, they rnight have found, 

did not satisfy the needs of melody, they resorted to .another^ 

% 

device. It would be noticed that the exact middle point of 
the interval from O to A would coincide with division 13 (7 of 
first and 6 of second divisions). This they fixed as the 
invariable point and called it Madhyama or middle. They 
started from O and put 7 divisions together, then marked out 
another 6 divisions. Thus, the points 7 and 13 were fixed. 
TJien, instead (jf proceeding with the remaining 5 and 4 in 
the same ascending order, they started from the end and put 
5 and 4 respectively downward from the top. Thus the 
point 17 (5 below the last) was also fixed. 4 points below 
this, namely, 13 had already been fixed as Madhyama. • In 
this way they had the following points : 

7 13 17 22. 

•instead of 7, • 13 18 22 in the natural ascending 

order. Then they started again upwards from the middle and 
fixed first 7 units and 'then 6 units as the second half ; and 
from the middle of the next higher series they fixed down- 
vvards 5 and ^4 units respectively (i.e., from point 9 down^ 
♦vards). This gave the division : 

9 13 (M) 16 22 45 
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When these tyio allocations were put together, they got 
the points : 

4 7 9 13 16-17 22 

Ther^ was only one more point that was needed. There 
is one division of 5 units remaining, namely, 17 to 22. This 
was conveniently divided into 3 and 2. The result was the’ 
division of ^2 into 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2. They gave the symbols 
Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni to these seven divisions. Ma is 
significant being ‘the middle; Pa is the Pawca/wa, the fifth. 
The diff>iculty of Pa being at 17 w’hen the allocation started 
from Sa and Pa being at 16 when the allocation started from 
Ma, remained and they called these as two Gramas, Sadja 
Grama and Madhyama Grama, Really the division was 
complete only after both the allocations ; yet two separate 
allocations were necessary retaining Pa at the allocation start- 
ing from Sa (17) and at the allocation starting from Ma (16). 

If we start with Ga, f.e., the end of the first division, and 
make twp moves upwards with 7 and 6 Srntis and then two 
moves downwards with 5 and 4 S^rutis, we get what is called 
the Gandhdra Grama. Thus in the Gramas, what we do is 
not to start and proceed upwards from a particular Svara, Sa, 
Ga or Ma. We take the Saptasvara interval either from Sa 
to Ni, or from Ga to Ri or from Ma to Ga and then measure 7 
and 6 Srutis from the bottom upwards and 5 afid 4 S^rutis 
from the top downwards and we have the skeleton of the Sa, 
Ga, or Ma Grama. The numbers 7, 6, 5 and 4 1 have already 
explained. This must have been the principle on which the 
22 Srutis were* fixed and the 7 Svaras distributed among them, 
under three *Grdmas. It is purely a process* of logic and 
abstract mathematics. The ratios of 1 : 2 : 4 between ^a, Sa 
and Sa can be only approximate and not accurate. InVnc^nt 
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times the subjective tratning had advanced far beyond what 
we can even dream of in modern times and many things 
which only instruments can accomplish now, were accompli- 
shed by the aid of the bare sense-organs and the mind in those 
days. But the process of fixing the number of the SWtiHs and 
the position of the Svaras and the division of the Gramas were 
* based on abstract calculations. 

Note : The above Paper based on a dream I had on the 
night of March 19th, Monday. That afternoon I started writing 
a PAper on the same subject in the University. They say that 
they now - sing in the Sadja Grama and that there are only three^ 
Rdgas that can be sung 'm ihe Madhyania Grama. L wanted 4:o 
show in the Paper that the present Sadjq Grama with its ratios 
of 1, S, i and 2 for Sa, Ga, Pa and Sa does not correctly represent 
the Sadja Grama of Bharata and that the Sadja Grama of the 
present day is nearer to Bharata’s Madhyarna Grama with fea 
and Ga as Vikrtas. 1 left off in the middle to make certain 
calculations regarding the ratios and decided to finish it the next 
day. The various modern interpretations^of ancient Srutisy Svaras 
andGrcimaSy the Pythagorean computations and the actual measure- 
ments of the ratios of the Svaras only confused me, and certain 
remarks in modern books even made me sad. I naturally went to 
sleep with a very disturbed and depressed mind. At ni^ht I saw in 
my dream certain pictures where the SridiSy the Svara allocations 
and the Gramas were represented. I woke up and made a note of it. 
Now on the morning of the 20th when 1 write out the Paper based 
on the notes, the pictures have become yery hazy. I do not know 
what my impression was when 1 made the notes. I have kept the 
notes and also all the papers on which I had to draw various 
charts to make the note intelligible. It worked out well, and I 
have th^ above explanation. I still clearly remember the 22 
Srutis as Sa to Ni, Sa to t)ha, Sa to Pa and Sa to Ma. I also 
remember the two seft of Svaras, one starting from Sa upwards 
and from Ni downwards in one set, and from Ma upwards and from 
Ga downwards in the' second, with the values of 7, 6, 5 and 4 
Srutis respectively in each of the tw6 sets. I saw a picture and 
not letters and figures. Without that dream *I would not have 
made the aoproach sketched in the above Paper. • 



VIRAMITRODAYA 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. 

Vlramitrodaya of Mitramis'ra is a well known encyclo- 
paedia of Dharmas'astra, being particularly of high authority 
in the Benahes school of Hin^du law. Prof. Kane says : 
“ Exceptirfg the Caturvargacintamani of Hemadri, this work is 
probably the largest known on dharmas'astra ” (History of 
6barmas'astra, I, 440). From the real extent of the work, 
described here for the first time, we may probably have to 
consider it the largest known work on Dharmas'astra. 

A full account of this important digest has not so far 
appeared anywhere, and parts of it now remain unknown to 
scholars. Aufrecht in his C. C. I, 595 and II, 226, notice's 
only the sections of Dayabhaga, Acara, Ahnika, Vyavahara, 
S'anti and Vrata. Prof. Kane p. 440 et seq,) Mentions 

only Vyavahara, Paribhasa, Samskara, Rajaniti, Ahnika, 
Puja, Tirtha and Laksana. 

As mentioned in the Paribhasa section, the work consists 
of twenty-two Prakas'as,. namely (1) Paribhasa, (2) Samskira, 
(3) Ahnika, (4) Puja, (5) Pratistha, (6) Rajadharma, (7) 
V 5 ^avahara, (8) S'uddhi, (9) SVaddha, (10) Tirtha, (11) Dana, 
(12) Vrata, (13) Samaya, (14). jyotis, (15) S'ar/ti, (16) 
Karmavipaka, (17) Cikitsa, (18) Prayas'oitta, (19) Prakirnaka, 
(20) ' Laksana, (21) Bhakti and (22) Moksa. There are no 
Prakas'as called Dayabhaga and Acara, and in Aufrecht’s 

notice, these have to be taken as parts of other Prakas'as. 

• 

There are two MSS. of the Paribhasaprakas'a in«<fhe Anup 
Sanskrit Library (Nos. 2625-26). Here (verses 40 fif.) t'he 
contents of the work are given as follows : 



■ ViRAMITRObAYA 55 

qqiT5TF5 n 

?lRra^awii?l m: qqiI5i: qqjl^^i; II 

gf^qqiisqjimi ^i gfqqi || 
SI?qqiI51#4q^I5ls^ ii qiqifqjfq^ I 
JHq^qqji;^ ?i?:qirq^ fq^qi l^ 
qqq: ,qqilf^rllS?qra?:qisqif3:gqn5Tl^: I 

qq.Tr?ifiiqi qsqfqqiqi; qsRirsJici: q?:^: il 
^fqirqiqf^fiqq:i5ii?^; | 
qRiq^iq?!!^ qq^o7q;i<^: qqji^iTSri: ii 
arsa 55?jqqq5r^"T q?qireq«i ^y?if iqq^ I 
Mf^qq5i5iqTatrqq5r?T^ i\ qr ii 
f^qi ^TRifqi 1 

5ifq?i^: qsfii^ir. qqilf^^li II 

The Anup Sanskrit Library has the following Prakas'as : 

1. Paribhasa. Two MSS. — Nos. 2622 and 2626. 

2. Samskara. Two MSS. — Nos. 2629-30. 

im Ahnika. MS. No. 2638. Dated Samvat 1686 
(A.D. 1629).- 

4. Puja. Two MSS.— Nos. 2618 and 2635. 

5. ‘Pratistha. MS. No. 2633^ 

6. Rajadharma. Two MSS. — Nos. 2643, 44. 

. ^ 7. *Vyavahara. Two MSS. — Nos. 2620 and 2B34. 
Thfe latter is dated Samvat 1686 (a.d. 1629).- 
' 8. S'uddhi. MS. No. 2628. 
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9. S'rad.dha. Two MSS — Ros. 2617 and 2619. The 
former is dated Sarhvat 1689 (a.d. 1632) and the latter 
Samvat 1754 (a.d. 1697). 

10. Tirtha. Two MSS. -Nos. 2621 and 2640. The 
former is dated Samvat 1687 (a.d. 1630).’ 

11. Dana. Two MSS.— Nos. 2616 and 2629. 

12. Vrata. MS. No. 2631. 

13. Samaya. Four MSS.^ — Nos. 2617, 2624, 2625, 2645. 

15*. S'anti. MS. No. 2632. 

18. Praya^citta. Two MSS. — Nos. 2623 and 2636. 

20,. Laksana. Two MSS. — Nos. 2641, 42. The latter 
is dated Sarhvat 174? (A.D. 1690). 

21. Bhakti. Two MSS.— Nos. 2615 and 2637. 

On a comparison with the account given by Prof. Kane 
we find that there are nine Prakas'as extra in the Anup Sans- 
krit Library, vtz. Praiistha, S'uddhi, S'raddha, Dana, Vrata, 
Samaya, S'anti, Prayas'citta and Bhakti. The missing 
Prakas'as are (14) Jyotis, (16) Karmavipaka, (17) Cikitsa, (19)' 
Prakirnaka, and (20) Moksa. 

Prof. Kane has assigned the literary activity of Mitra- 
mis'ra to a.d. 1610*40. (ibid., p. 446). The above MSS. 
dated a.d.. 1629, 1630 and 1632 are therefore important as 
contemporary copies of these Prakas'as and as proving that 
the work was composed earlier than A.D. 1629. The MS. 
of the Vyavahara Prakas'a dated a.d. 1629 was' copied at 
Kaffi by S'rivastavyaghurahu. . The work might have taken a 
few years to be known and copied after its compQsition. We 
may rtot, therefore, be Tar wrong if we assign its composition 
to, A.D. 1610*26. As Prof. Kane notes, his patron Virasimha 
ruled at Orccha from 1605 to 1627. 



MANUSCRIPTS N0TE;S 

MARKANDEYA SMRTI* 

By a. N. Krishna Aivangar, M.A., L.T._ 

The rich collection of the Adyar Library contains a manuscript 
of the Mcifkandcya Snirti* classified under the section Mula smrtis 
or original texts of smrtis as distinct from the dharma nibandhas 
of a later date beginning with the Krtyakalpataiu of Laksmi- 
dhara'* with its diversified sections and coming to oiir own day. 
The process of compiling digests of dharm^ s'astra should not be 
considered as over for there are still signs of modern ^ttempts^Of 
such compilations proving fruitful, to which the original smrtis 
supply the material in the form of quotations. 

The Markandeya Snirti is a paim-leaf manuscript and bears 
Shelf No. 19. L. 20. Mt contains 139 folia and the last two are 
vQry damaged. On the average there are six lines per page and 
about 80 letters per line. The script is in Telugu and the manu- 
script is complete with the last folio. 

The manuscript begins : 

II i 

rci; ii 

‘ Paper contributed to the Indian History Congress, December, L944, 
Madras* • 

'^A Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Adyar Library, Part I, p. 102. 

The Kftyakalpaiaru is being edited for the Gaekward Oriental Series 
by^Profbssor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. 
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^R!fwgi:ioTf: i 

qfU5#^T fq^%(JI II 

ci?qiTqifi3?rT i 

^Bf=5q ^fe5q =q g^: II 

?Tq9iifj3 I 

|r%q ^ ^^q;ili%fqf^: il 

JTT^o%?ft qflflm; ^qc[?rf fiqUTT; 1 
^i^^qftfgqrqi q=qisaq\fl tl 

g?ii3:qTsfq fqfwi: qq^jq^ i 

qt g ?!q e'^qi ii 

Ends : 

. qi'q'tqiq't^q? q^q 1 

qjq^ fqqff^ ^qig^iiqqq: n 

qi^qi^qif^ ^ 

.... jq^ q?q =^tITO || 

q^q q %5#fqqqqft:q»^ I 
q^q sqiftftfqjg. aisi^^ .... II 
q^q4tqi»iT ai5iqq ^qirq;^ qi:q. i 
ci^q5[^ qtt^ qq?ri^ 
m^ot^q qj^q HI II 
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The sages under the leadership of S'aunaka approached Markandeya 
with a request to expound the dharma in its various a^spects to 
them as they considered him specially qualified to give such an 
exposition by reason of his familiarity with the founders of Dharma, 
his knowledge of the various kalpas through which he had liv^d, his 
knowledge of the Vedas and their esoteric meaning and the like. 
This furnished the occasion for the Smrii to be written down. 

There is only one manuscript of the work in the Xdyar Library 
and manuscripts of the work do not seem to be available elsewhere. 
Professor Kane’s History of Dharma Sastra^ mentions a Mar- 
kandeya snirti as a work quoted in the Mitaks^rd “ and the Smrti- 
candrika Ap^rarka quotes from Markandeya. The. Ndradd- 
smrti which records the tradition of the various recensions of the 
Maiiusmrtiy each succeeding redaction being an abridgment of 
the previous work, mentions a Markandeya as a writer on Dharmi\ 
According to this traditibn Manu wrote his Dharmas'Sstra in 1080 
chapters and containing one-hundred-thousand verses and gave it 
to Ndrada, Finding the work too big for study by mortals, 
Narada abridged it into 12,000 verses and taught it to the sage 
Markandeya, He also found the ’size of the smrti to be too big 
in relation to the length of the life of men and further reduced it 
to 8,000 verses. This reduced version he gave to Sumati Bhdr- 
gava who also out of a similar motive still further reduced the 
size of the work to 4,000 verses. The present Ndradasmrtt deals 
only with the vyavahara content and is considered to be the ninth 
section of the original Ndradasmrtt which is now considered to be 
lost. Thu* Markaqdeya as a. writer on Dharmas'astra is located 
between Narada and Sumati Bhargava whose recension of the 
Manusmrti is aiow available in print.* It is interesting to observe* 
that the NU^adasmrti quotes the first ^verse of the recension of 

^ pp. 604 and 723. 

' Xa:jaava%a. Ill, 19. 

I, p. 26, Mysore edition. 

^ Naradasmrti, edited J. Jolly, 1885, Calcutta, p. 2. 

Jofly, Law and Custom, p. 49. 
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Sumati Bhargav^ and this verse agrdfes, with variations, with the 
beginning of the present recension of the printed texts of Manu. 

The text in the Narada Smrti reads : 

OTlftfe* I 

I ^5frqqT?i: ^Tq;: | 

q Jlf[rqcl.^=qq I 

Manu Smrti I,* 5 and 6. 

srqcifqqNiq i 

m: ^nrqRsqtfit sq^qf^^, i 

qfi»jciifq|#5ii: in^#rRfig?: n 

The portion in thick type of the quotation from Manu corres- 
ponds with the verse cited under Narada as being the first versd 
of the recension of Sumati Bhargava. 

There is a second manuscript in the Library with title 
Mdrkandeyasmrti-vi^ayaniikramafiikd in paper and containing 
15 pages of matter, written in Devanagari. It simply mentions 
the margina'l headings of the titles found in the original smrti and 
agrees with the Telugu manuscript described above. 

Aufrecht, (CC, 1, p. 453f^r) notices a writer Markaijdeya on 
dharmas'astra as quoted by both Vijnanes'vara and Madhavacarya. 
But no work of the title Mdrkan(}eyasmrti is mentioned. 

A detailed study of the smfti is reserved for a future occasion 
and wHl be published in this Bulletin. 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

By H. G. Narahari, M.A., M.Litt. 

1. THE GOVINDACARITA OF VASUDEVA 

• ^ 

The Govindacarita is a* poem which in ten cantos describes the 
many incidents in the life of S'ri Krsna. There is a palm-leaf MS. 
of the work ' in the Adyar Library, and this bears th^helf-number 
XXL P. 31. It is fairly old, vrorn out and injured, but is in good 
condition. It is written in a small hand in Malayalam and the 
writing is good. There are 6 to 7 lines in a page. Size, 7^^X1.25 ^ 
The codex is corypiete and is inked. 

To the colophons of the poem, especially of those of Cantos III 
and X, we owe the information that the author is Vasudeva : 

Iti Vasudevakrtciu govindacarite trtiyas sargah I ’ 

Iti Vasudevakrte govindacarite das'amas sargah H ^ 

Vasudeva seems to have written the poem at the instance of a King 
Ravivarma who belonged to the Prakas'a ^ family of Kerala, and 
•who was known in his days both for his wealth as well as learning ’ : 

sftia II 

?IPI qqjl 1 

^qii; il 

' In the description of this Malayalam MS. I have been assisted by Mr.* 
K. Kunjunny ijJaja, M.A., Research Student in the Sanskrit Department of 
the Madras University ; there are two MSS. (R«. 76 and D. 11838) of the poem 
also in the Govt. Oriental Library, Madras ; the latter is complete ; the former 
. is complete for the first four Cantos and breaks off in the middle of Canto V. 

^Jol, 13 b^ 3 50 af. 

* In^Malayalam this means the ruler of the Vefiat kingdom. 

^ Adyar Library MIS. XXL P. 31, Verses 4 to 6. 

^ '^ese letters are eaten away by worms in the Adyar MS. I fill them up 
wi^h tne help of the MS. (R. 76) in the Govt. Oriental MSS* Library, Madras. 
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Written in a simple language it sf6ms to be primarily intended 
for tbe young student or the beginner who would aspire to get 
acquainted with the rudiments of the language. The two opening 
verses ' may well serve as a sample of the style of the poem : 

Agci qiq ii 

3ii^T i 

It appears thajt our author is identical with him who may pro- 
bably be . responsible in common for the Sanksepfhhdraia and the 
Sahksepardnidyaija, •.Not only do both these poems mention ' a 
Vasudeva as their author, their introductory verses even resemble 
quite closely those of our poem. In fact, the former ^ of these has 
the following introductory verse in comm6n with our poem ’ ; 

The second of the introductory verses of the Sank^epardmayana 
runs : 

■ qqtcsq: |l 

It is really hard not to notice its resemblance to the following 
two verses from the Sanksepabhdrata and the Govinda(^arita : 

^ Ady'ar Library MS. XXI. P. 31, verses 7 aild 8. 

. . - The penultimate verse of Canto V of the Sankscpabharata (R. No. 2895 

of the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras) reads. 

Vad etad vrttam cte^Ctm pandavUnani mahatmanam 1 
Seyam etadr^i kapi vdsudevasya nirmitih II 

And the colophons of the Sankseparamayana (R. No. 2969 of the Govt. 
Oriental MSS. Library, Madras) run : Iti vdsudcvaviracHe saifkqipara- 

mstyane sfzrgah. 

® Verse 3 in the MS. mentioned above. 

^ Adyar Library MS.» verse 2. 
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1 

griTT II ' 

??PT «3i1^riW: ^qi!^ 1 

II 2 

In another poem, the Kalyananaisiadha^ also composed under 
^he patronage of King Ravivarma of Prakds'a by an ^juthor whose 
name is not given, we read the verses ; ' 

9(tr^ ^qqi[^sqt ¥f)q)jq3|qi?^; | 

5?qfrqi rfqqqk^^^: || 
cifqtfq ^?q =qftci qfci | . 

er^f^t: sqieigi 3i:qi ^^ n 

If the second of these verses can be admitted to be similar to the 
verses considered iust above, and if the name of the patron of this 
poem which seems to be the same as that of the three poems noticed 
already can be an additional argument in support, it is possible to 
fnfer that the Kalydnanaisadha may. be another poem of our author. 

And if common patronage is, by itself, sufficient evidence for 
common authorship, then the is a fifth claimant 

in this connection. This is a panegyric on Siva worshipped at the 
temple at Svetaranya : and the second, verse at the begfnning 
speaks of the work being written at the instance of a King Ravi- 
varma of Prakas'a who is very likely the same as the patron of our 
author : ^ 

3iiTrqqii5iqfiqi • 

% 

* Sanksepahharata (MS. mentioned above), verse 7. , 

^ This verse has been cited supra. 

«Xhere is ^ MS. (No. R. 2972) in the Govt. Oriental MSS. LibraVy. 
Madras. 

* Verses 2 and 4. , 

^ Se^ Govt. Oriental Library, Madras, MS. No. R. 3798 b. 

* This is the same as Triprangot in Vettattunad (Prakas'a Kingdom), 
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Besides these I know of no other work which can have been com- 
posed •by our author. I cannot see the “ similarity of idea and ex- 
pjression *’ which Mr, C. Sankararama Sastri ' sees between the 
Ramakatha, the Sahkseparamayana and the Sank^epabharata. 
The resemblmce is to me too faint and uncertain. This position 
of Mr. Sankararama Sastri is, ^however, quite convincing^ to 

f 

Mr. K. Rama Pisharoti in whose view * the same author cornposed 
two more works evaei, viz.^ the Bhrngasattdes'a and the Vdsudeva- 
v^'aya.^ •! find that Mr. Pisharoti adduces no e\;idence whatsover 
in support of his state^nent. It is almost a dogmatic assertion that 
he makes, and, since obiter dicta are not arguments, too much im- 
portance need not be attached to it. 

Concerning the date of our author, it seems to me to be 
determinable with any measure of certainty only after his patron, 
King Ravivarma of Prakas'a, is identified. 


II. ANOTHER ALLUSION TO THE GUNAPATAKA 


Supplementing the references to the Gunapatakd recorded by 

Mr. P. K. Code,* it was pointed out by Dr. V. Raghavan ^ that 

« 

both Daksinavartanatha and Purf^asarasvati must have been 

aware of this work, for they cite the following verse from it : 

• 

* Introduction to the Ramakatha of V^udeva (Sri Balamanorama Series 

No. 11, Mylapore, 1929), p. 10. . # 

' I^lletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, V. 797. 

^ Ibid., p. 79S., 

* The Verse Kundasuna etc., found at the beginning of the Sahk^effa- 
hhhrata and our* poem, is found also at the beginning of th^commenfary on 
this poem, composed by the author himself. It is thus possible* that the 
V asudevavijaya and its commentary may also belong, to our author. * 

IHQ., 1941, XVII. 82 ff. 

« Ihid., 1942. XVIII. 166 ; also H.G. Narahari. Ibid., 1943, XIX. 187. , 
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?i3:f?2gimgqTTciqoi ^q^fifqf^ 
PrftqiR: q>W5qfS:i^q^^li c^sfq 


Recently Mr. E. V. Viraraghavacharya of Cocanada has drawn’^ 
?ittention to the fact that Mallinatha cites the sam^verse twice, 
once in his commentary on the Rqghiivaiiis'a and anoUier time while 
commenting on the Meghaduta, • 

r write this note only to point out another* writer who also re- 
cognizes this verse ' as found originally in the Gunapatdka. I refer 
to IndrakaQti Narayanabhatta who is the author of the stddhdrlja- 
nctf a commentary on ihe Naisadhacarita of S'ri Harsa. Towards 
the end of this commentary on verse 38 of Canto 1,^ we read : 




m ... . 


I 

. . ?=q^qqrq 

. . . II 


Since the author of the siddhahjana is later " than Mallinatha, it is 
quite probable that he owes the citatiog to his illustrious prede- 
cessor. Even if this be the case, we have here one more reference to 
the Gunapatdka j and an additional testimony in support of the state- 
ment that tjj^e verse viyoge etc. belongs to this lost treatise on Erotics. 


’ This is the . citation in Dcikqinhvartanatha' s commentary on the 
Meghaduta. Pqr^ijisarasvati’s version of the verse given in his commentary on 
the Malatimadhava has a slightly varied reading, , 

“ Pracyavani (April 1944), I. 107 f. 

'* There are a few variant readings here. 

^ Tjiere is a palm-leaf MS. (XXX. L. 17) of this commentary in the Adyar 
Library. *I have described this MS. in the last issue (February 1945) of this 
Bulletin. 

Adyar Library MS. XXX. L. 17. foL 49 b. 

H. u. Narahari, Adyar Library Bulletin (February 1945); IX. 24, 
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Mayurasandes'a, by Udaya, Edited by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 
Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 1944. 

Xhe Sandes'a-kavyas may be regarded*as a unique product of 
Indian poetic genius. The delightful literary ‘ motif ’ of a messenger 
of love — mostly non-human — is found, albeit rarely, in several litera-^ 
tures of th^vorld. But entire poems, developing this * motif ’ in 
various ways, 'are peculiar only to 'Indian poetry. Indeed one of the 
brightest gems of lyrical poetry in Sanskrit, namely, the MegItadTda 
of Kalidasa, belongs to this type of literature. The Meghaduia soon 
became a. standard work of its kind and came to bf largely imitated, 
in style as well as in s^abstance, by several later Sanskrit and modern 
Indian writers. From the information about the Sandes'a-kavyas, 
which is at present available, it would appear that South Indian 
poets, particularly the poets of the Kerala country, were specially 
fascinated by this form of literature, and frequently used it as a 
vehicle of their literary expression. They have composed beautiful 
Sandes'a-kavyas in Sanskrit as well as in their own vernaculars. Thy 
model of all such kavyas is invariably the Meghadufa of Kalidasa. 
Of course many of these works, like the Mayurasandes'a, do display 
great ingenuity on the part of their authors in the selection of the 
messenger, as also originality of treatment and remarkable power of 
nature description. It mky further be pointed out, in this connection, 
that apart from the highly poetical imitations of the MeghadlUa^ 
there are to be found, in some modern Indian literatures, delightful 
parodies of that model Sandes'a-kavya. 

The present edition of the Mayunzsandes'a is based on a 
* Devanagari transcript prepared from a palm deaf manuscript in 
Malayalam characters, ^yhich belonged to the Nareri or Kudalllir 
mana in Malabar. The best efforts of the Editor have not made 
it* possible for him to trace the original manuscript it^^elf. ^ In spite 
of this paucity of material, it must be said to the great credit of 
the Editor, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, that he has succeeded in 
presenting a very accurate and readable text of the poem. He has 
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strictly adhered to the pwnciples of textual qriticism and the 
emendations suggested by him, which are not many, and which are 
mostly necessitated by original scribal errors, are quite satisfactory. 
Even a casual glance through some passages of the poem is 
sufficient to convince, the reader of the remarkable literary c:rafts- 
manship of the poet. The Editor has thoroughly studied the poem 
from this point of view and has included in his introduction 
(xlvi ff.) an excellent appreciatory note, wherein he V^s drawn the 
pointed attention of the reader^ to the poet’s supei: style and his 
sense of artistic unity in the whole poem. At the same time the 
editor has not been blind to the defects in thg poem, stylistic and 
otherwise. Such works, which are modelled on the MeghaduUX, 
are bound to be more or less conventional i^ their character. We 
hnd the same thin story-background, the same manddkrdnta metre 
and the same sort of description of the route to be followed by the 
messenger. The poet shows but little originality in these matters. 
One also comes across a few cases of Yafibhanga and the use of 
unsanFkritic words. But on the whole the reader is very well 
impressed by the literary merits of the work, which are by no 
means few, and is inclined to agree with the Editor when he says 
that the Mayurasandes'ci is a very successful imitation of Kalidasa. 
In his Sanskrit commentary, the Editor has restricted himself only 
to making the meaning of the verses understandable to the reader 
without much trouble. He* has made no attempt at discussing'points 
regarding rhetoric and grammar. He has, however, explained 
many important details about the poem in the brief notes, in 
English, ^ven at the end. 

But by faf the mostoSignificant contribution that has been made 
by the Editor is the discussion abdut the personality and the date.of 
the author o? the MayUrasandes'a and the identification of several 
geographical localities which have been mentioned by the poet while 
describing the ronte of the messenger, mayura. y^part from their 
valuf as fine specimens of literary craftsmanship, the Sandes'a-kav- 
yas ar| a great and important source of information regarding con- 
teirtpQrary history and geography. So far as the Maytlrasandes'a is 
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concerned, it max be said with confidenfce that Dr. Raja is certainly 
the best qualified scholar to properly evaluate the historical and 
geographical material available in the poem. His personal acquain- 
tance with the Kerala country and his expert knowledge of all liter- 
ary and historical traditions connected with that region have been of 
immense help to him in explaining correctly the several geographical 
and allied references in the poem. His note on ‘ The Route ’ there- 
fore is very Valuable. Ii would have been better if the Editor had 
included in the'^book a map of that^egion. 

Very little is known from other sources about the author 
of the Mayiirascnu^es'ci . The Editor has taken, as his starting 
point, the -information that one Udaya is the author pf the Kaumudi, 
on the Locanci of Abbinavagupta, which is itself a commentary on 
the Dhvatiydloka of Anandavardhana. He has tried to prove that 
thfe same Udaya is the author also of the Mayiirasandes'a. Another 
very common question in connection with a Sandes'a-kavya is 
whether the poet himself is the hero of the kavya. Dr. Raja takes 
for granted that the hero of the poem, S'rikanthorvipati, is also the 
author of the poem and thus arrives at the equation that Udaya- 
ksamabhrt, who is suggested as the author of the Kaumudi, is 
identical with the STikanthorvipati. According to the Editor, 
Udaya is his real name and S'rikaijtha is the hereditary family title. 
Further by a comparative study of the Mayurasandes'a and the 
Malayaiam poems, U nnnnilisandes'u and Candrotsavay Dr. Raja 
has concluded that the author of the Mayurasandes'a, Udaya, belongs 
to the Manakkulam P'amily, in the Cochin State in the Malabar 
country, and that he lived round .about 1400 A.D. 'IX, e Editor, 
who happily belongs to the same RoyaU Family has marshalled 
these few facts about the authorship and the date of the work in an 
expert manner and, on the strength of the evidence thaf is now made 
available, one feels inclined to accept his conclusions in that regard. 

. It is not always that a * Royal ’ poet gets a ‘ Royal ' edi^pr to 
edit his works. . Such a happy chance has fallen to the lot of 
Udaya, to whose noble family Dr. Raja belongs. By this excellent 
edition of the Mayurasandes'a, written by his illustrious forefather, 
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Dr. Raja has at once redaemed himself of the^ rsi-rna and the 
pitr-rna. 

A word of sincere praise for the publishers, who have ventured 
to bring out this fine edition in these difficult times, will certainly 
not be out of place. . p ^ n 


The Racial History of India by Chandra Chakra^erty, Vijaya- 
krishna Bros., 81 Vivekananda Bfbad, Calcutta, Price^ Rs. 5. 

Mr. Chandra Chakraberty is already known as the author of 
several books one of which the Ancient Races*and Myths was re- 
viewed in this Tiulletin in Vol. VII, part 2, (pp. 135*6). -Within*a 
compass of 360 pages of closely printed mat>er the author has tried 
to analyse the integral components of the racial complex of India 
with their historical background. In such an attempt, he has 
brought out a wealth of material in the discussion of the problems, 
not only in relation to the history of our country but also in relation 
to the history of the neighbouring countries in Asia and Europe, 
^nder the several heads of the twelve chapters comprising the work. 

The times are indicative of the forces which they release in all 
walks of life. The last century saw the birth and establishment of 
nationalism and nationalistic ideas combined with the forces of Demo- 
cracy, Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. National states replaced 
older units and national economic policies* started the questions on 
Free Trade and Protection, But the development of science and the 
integration of society into a single unit considered not from national 
standpointif but from the wider international outlook, namely that of 
mankind, has replaced tlie former in the Twentieth century. The 
reconstruction of the new world will be ordered by a world organiza- 
tion and the International monetary organizations are alres^dy in 
sight. The slightest fluctuations in the markets of New York are al- 
ready , reflected by corresponding oscillations in the local markets 
throughout the world. No country can stand as an isolated unit under 
the pre*jent conditions. History which is a record of all the tran- 
sadtions of the several peoples must naturally veer round the present 
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tendencies and tlje new outlook on thejcomponent parts of the racial 
elements in India must be influenced by historical and contemporary 
considerations. The expansion of India towards the east known as 
‘ Greater India ’ is being studied in detail. The other side of the 
question is the sum of influences that Indian culture has contacted 
from outside in the west and the extent to which it has either given 
out to others or taken in from them. Mr. Chakraberty has tried to 
present a cb^nparative and at the same a synthetic view of the pro- 
blems arising’from the study ; an^ though it may be possible not to 
agree with all that he has stated, the book raises in the mind of 


the reader an interest in the problem and several ideas to pursue. 
Materials, anthropological, ethnic and historical Ijave been brought 
to bear on the problems to prove the thesis that in this country the 
different racial elements live together in differentiated orders with 
intermingled intruding bands. ^ Krishnhn 


Administration Report of the Archaeological Department, 
Government of Travancore, 111b, M.E. by K. Vasudeva Poduval, 
B.A., Director of Archaeology; Trivandrum, 1944. 

The report under review comprises the Malayalam official year 
of 1118 corresponding to 1942-43 and appears to be a fruitful year 
both in the matter of collection and organization. In the field of 
Epigraphy sixteen new 'inscriptions wfere added and the earliest of 
them in Vatteleuttu characters was found engraved on a four-faced 
pillar set up in the Muslim street, Tengapatoam in Vilvankot taluk 
It is dated about the fourteenth ceptury on paleographi«kl grounds. 
Others are of more recent origin and beginning from 1587 A.D. 
•come down to as late as 1885 A.i). 

On the side of Art a unique discovery of the year* is an illustrat- 
ed manuscript of the jRawSyawa in palm-leaf. Such illustrated manu- 
scripts are not. uncommon and especially in this country th^ most 
captivating of pictures and carvings have been found on the wpoden 
boards attached to manuscripts; and even carvings on ivory h^ve been 
attached to them. Miniature paintings found in Gujarat an^} iJ»rts 
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of Western India come unddr the same category oS illustrated manu- 
scripts and some of these have been described in the reports of the 
Department of Archaeology, Baroda. The date of the manuscript 
under discussion is taken as early as 1453 A.D., as found from the 
colophon. The palmdeaf manuscript consists of 98 folia depicting 
the entire story of the epic. Of these, Balakanda has nine, Ayo- 
dhyakanda 7, Arahyakanda 18, Kiskindhakaijda 8, Sundarakanda 12 
and Yuddhakanda 42 panels, thus making a total of 96^.' The figures 
in the manuscript are drawn in’ simple outline and throb with life 
and delicate elegance and bear the impress of subtle workmanship. 
They have a quiet restraint and each scene is a* visible pageant of a 
whole story. ” *Picture 40 of the Yuddhakanda under the captipn 
Rames'vara shows that the legend of Rama \vorshipping Mahadeva 
at Rames'varam must have had a traditional background at the time 
when this picture was being delineated i.e. 1457 A.i). 

Another relic found is an image of Subrahmanya in standing 
pose and exhibiting several differences in style from the ordinary 
Subrahmanya images. Mr. Poduval assigns this to the eleventh 
^century A.D. 

The Numismatic section of the report gives a classified list of 
2100 coins in gold in the custody of the Government of Travancore 
which range from the coins of Augustus to those of the rulers of 
Vijayanagar in its decadent days under Ranga Raya. These were 
exhibited at the time of the Indian Historical Records-Commission 
which met at Trivandrum in December 1942 and form an important 
addition. 

Discifveries of an epoch-making character are not made every 
year even in vast stretches of country and the observation must hold 
good in a greater degree to local areas like Travancore. Still, the 
record of work presented in the report under review shows that new 
finds are possible even in an old area like Travancore ; and it seems 
that a fhoravigh and systematic survey of the materials in the state 
is likely to yield results of a far reaching nature. We hope that the 
future reports will continue to be equally interesting. • 

A. N. Krishnan 
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Catalogue of the Anup Sanskrit Library, Compiled by 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, 

Bikaner, 1944 ; Pp. v, 100. 

For us to have a fuller account of Sanskrit literature than at 

present, it may still take a good many year.s, even a few centuries 

perhaps. The many books that have so far been published form 

only a tiny percentage of what can still be made available from the 

different collilictions of manuscripts spread out all over the world.' 

Even regarding manuscripts, wh&t is now available of them forms 
\ 

only a very minute fraction of what should have been once available. 
During the long and chequered history of this unfortunate country, 
many manuscripts have been burnt by invading hordqs, and many have 
been washed away or drowned in floods. Some have no doubt luckily 
survived all these kinds of misfortune, but many of these suffer on 
the other hand from obscurity. They are still either hidden by jealous 
guardians who are only blindly conscious of their value, or neglected 
by ignorant custodians who have no idea whatever of their worth 

It IS thus with no small amount of satisfaction that the world 
of scholars received the announcement of the Government of Bika- 
ner in April 1939, throwing open the Library of His Highness the 
Maharaja to “ Research Scholars all over the country. ” Arrange- 
ments were also made then to reorganize the Library, and in this the 
Government sought the assistance of Professor C. Kunhan Raja, 
M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.), Flead of the Department of Sanskrit in the 
University of Madras. Work of this kind requires considerable 
previous experience, and the choice could not have fallen on better 
shoulders than those of Professor Kunhan Raja who is Vhe Editor 
of the New Catalogus Catalogorum wfrich is being prepared by 
the University of Madras, and to whom another ancient Library in 
India, .the Adyar Library, which is perhaps next in age only to the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, owes much of what it is 
now. It is just five years since he undertook the task, and already 
muqh has been accomplished. The Library, now called the Anup 
Sanskrit Library after Maharaja Anup Singhji of Bikaner, has 
been completely reorganized. It has even begun its literary outpVrt. 
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Two Series of publications liave been introduced, the Ganga Oriental 
Series for Sanskrit work% and the Sadul Oriental Series for works 
in Rajasthani and Hindi. In the former of these two Series, two 
works have already come out, and a dozen more are in progress ; 
and almost the same number of publications are in progress in the 
latter also to which we alfeady owe the GltmaTxjari^ a small volume 
of beautiful bardic songs in old Rajasthani. The literary pro- 
gramme of the Ribrary includes, besides these twd Series, the 
publication of two Catalogues, on*e of the Sanskrit manuscripts in it 
and the other of the Rajasthani manuscripts. The Library can 
thus be said to have started its work in right earnest. 

Full sixty y^rs have passed and more since the late -J^ajendpa- 
lal Mitra prepared his Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library 
of His Highness the Maharaja o/ which was published 
by the Government of India from Calcutta in 1880. 

Out of over 10,(X)0 MSS. the Library is now found to contain, 
only 1547 MSS. are described in this Catalogue, while 247 more are 
noticed in a very brief manner. There are also a number of wrong 
pntries wi it. The Catalogue is thus not only incomplete but even 
inaccurate. Rajendralal Mitra cannot be entirely blamed for this, 
seeing that his acquaintance with the Library was only sfecond-hand 
and that he had also to work from inadequate material. Some 
“stitched volumes and a mass of loose papers,” reported to be the 
earlier work of a Haris'candra Sastri, were* handed over to Rajendra- 
lal Mitra as the basis for his work; and from the description which 
the latter gives of the contents of these, it is clear that the Sastri 
was most^ unsuited to the task -entrusted to him. Not only was he 
unprincipled in method, hts ability also was very poor. Many a work 
he attempted to describe, it is patent, was not at all understood by* 
him. Faced *with such a severe handicap, it is only to be ex.pected 
that the late Rajendralal Mitra could not make his work as satis- 
facto^iy as it ijiight have been were circumstances mone favourable.* A 
reliable and complete Catalogue of the Library was thus long in need. 

T^e volume under review is the first fasciculus of the New 
C5{al®gue which is designed to giv^e a complete and accurate 
5 
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account of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Library. It will be seen that 
in its preparation the plan originally suggested by Blihler to the 
Government of India has been followed with better results. There 
is no intention even now to give an elaborate description of each 
and evei'y manuscript in the Library. Those that will have such a 
privilege are the few, the rare MSS. of the Library about which 
Indologists can get fuller information no where else. Such a 
Catalogue has been rightly postponed for the present when the aim 
is first to give an account of what the Library possesses. The 
Descriptive Catalogue is the subsequent step where individual MSS. 
will have to be vory closely evaluated. The present Catalogue is 
oirly a “Classified List.” In six columns whatever relevant inform- 
ation is available regarding a particular MS. is given. VVe thus 
know the names of the work and its author, and the number of folia 
that the codex contains. Where available, the date of the MS. 
and the name of the owner are also given. 

The last column is intended to give any extra information that 
may have to be added in the case of some MSS. This “List” 
will be issued in fasciculi of one hundred pages each. The first 
of these which is now before us gives us an idea of 1340 MSS. in 
the Librafy. These comprise the collections in the branches of 
Samhitas, Brahmanas, Ilpanisads, the Vedangas, the Itihasas 
the Puraijas and a portion of the Bhagavadgita. 

Beyond the fact that' m some cases like pp. 10 and 20, the date 
can be definitely given as S'aka 1568 and 1540 respectively, there 
is nothing that is left ro be desired in the make of the Catalogue. 
The editors deserve the warmest congratulations on so^^^plendid a 
piece of work. The printing and get up^are very good and reflect 
*grfeat credit on the Government Press, especially in consideration 
of the. fact that the Press had no such experience before. We 
anxiously await .the appearance of the remaining portions of the 
Catalogue of the Anup Sanskrit Library which noty proves to be 
easily one of the richest and most valuable collections of MSS. in 
the World. ^ 


H. G. NARAHifRI 
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The Glory That Was GTirjarades'a, Edited by K. M. Munshi, 
President, Bharatiya Vj^a Bhavan, Bombay, 1943, Part 1, 
pp. xvi, 138, iv. Price Rs. 6. 

Under the wise guidance of Mr. Munshi a new plan for writing 
the history of Gujarat in four volumes has been drawn up and the 
volume under review is' the first of the series and relates to the 
prehistoric period. The second will cover the period of Aryan 
expansion and consolidation from H.c. 1000 to 550 a.D. The third 
volume dealing with the period *of the Imperial Gufjaras from 550 
A.D. to 1300 A.D. is expected to follow the first volume shortly. 
The fourth volume dealing with the cultural And social side along 
with the second j.^oiume is expected to appear somewhat Ift^er. * 

The incentive to rewrite the history ^f Gujarat arose in the 
mind of the Editor even as early as 1922 when his work Gujarat a 
and Its Literature was published. All standard works on the 
subject dated back to fifty years and the accumulation of fresir 
material in the interval changing se\ eral of the views that have 
been adhered to and combined with the absence of a comprehensive 
.history of Gujarat should justify the venture. 

A re-examination of the facts necessitated further study and 
rearrangement of the earlier conclusions in the light of fresh 
material. The scheme found in the work under review is a result 
of mature thinking based on the above considerations and well 
worth the trouble. The unfolding of tke history of Gujarat is 
looked at from a new perspective and a new unity of purpose and 
achievement are found in the old Gurjarades'a ruled by a series of 
emperors^ whose military and political achievements have few 
rivals in histojry and whose imperial sway was as extensive as that 
of S'ri Harsaor the imperial Gupt;gis (p. iv). 

The work’ contains three sections — the first section containing 
three chapters written by three different. scholars and dealing with 
the Geology, Pre and Proto-History and the Early .Sub-divisions of 
Guja^at^. Tie second section deals with the Aryans Pre-Vedic And 
Vedic in Gujarata and is already treated in an earlier work of the 
Editor# Early Aryans of Gujarata j The historical material in 
*' ’ “Ihis was reviewed in this Bulletin^ in Vol. VI, pp. 325-327. 
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the puranas is laid under contribution in greater measure than has 
hitherto been the practice, as till now have been looked upon 
with some suspicion. Mr. Munshi concludes that “ The original 
race which threw up the Sumerians and the people of the Indus 
civilisation came from Ithe Indo-Persian tract which must include 
the Indian west coast and the Indus Valley ” (p. 37). 

The third section by Dr. A. D. Pusalkar dealing with the 
Post-Vedic Aryans treats at length about the Yadavas and the 
historicity of S'ri Krsna and the’third chapter concludes with the 
Mahabharata war and its repercussions on later Gujarati and 
Deccan history. On the whole, the work under review seeks to 
solve imj^ortant problems with the aid of the materials available at 
the present time and ' re-survey old conclusions with great credit 
and force. The success of the plan is also the measure of its 
real worth. 

A. N. Kkishnak 


Lectures on iPataTljalt's iMaliahliasya, Voi. 1, by \'idyaratna 
P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, M.A., Ph.D., Professor ot Sanskrit, 
Annamalai University, 1944. Price Ks. 4. 

This is the ninth volume in the Annamalai University Sanskrit 
Series, which has already been well known in the world as having 
included in itself many very valuble works in Sanskrit. The author 
is a teacher of many years experience and a great authority both in 
Sanskrit and in Tamil. His contributions to scholarship through his 
many publications have established a name for hitn among 
Orientalists. 

The present volume containing the first three 'Ahnikas of the 
first chapter of the great Mahabha§ya of Patahjali is based on 
lectures delivered in classes for advanced students and is meant 
primarily for the use of advanced students of Universities. Yet it 
has a far wider* appeal. After a fairly elaborate Preface covering 
about fifty pages, the text portion of the book follows, ani there 
are indices for the words of the Mahabha^ya and for importsttit 
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expressions. The elaborate* Preface is preceded byta Tabular State- 
ment showing the number d»^utr as in each Pada of the Astadhyayi, 
the number of Sutras reviewed by Vartikakara or Vartikakaras, 
Bhasyakara etc. a map of ancient India, Bibliography and Abbre- 
viations, a Foreword by the late T^Iahamahopadhyaya Prof. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, U homage to the Acaryas and a picture ojf 
Patanjali in the presence of Lord Nataraja. 

The Preface enters into very minute details about a large 

number of problems regarding *(^ 7 ) Papini : his birthplace, his 

# 

authorship of supplements to the Astddhydyi like the Dhdtupdtha, 
Gauapatha and Ufjlidis, his knowledge of the Vedic texts, the plan 
and the principle .of composition in the As(ddliydyt\ the otk^r wor4<s 
of Panini ; (b) Katyayana, the author of the* Vartikds ; (c) Patah- 
jali, the author of the MaJidhhasya. 

In dealing with the problem of Panini, I take the liberty to 
refer to a small point that has been raised in the Preface and of 
which 1 had some doubts even before. There is a passage in the 
Mahabhdsya which reads : akumdrani yas'ah panitieh. It is 
ysually intepreted as meaning that the fame of Panini spread even 
among children. This is how the passage is interpreted by Kaiyata 
also, who says : knuidran api yas'ah praptam ity arthah (under 
1-4-89). There is a possibility of the passage meaning that Panini 
acquired fame even from his childhood and the wording of Kaiyata 
may be kiimarcid api. 1 ‘do not ignore* 1-tsing’s statement that 
children of eight years of age begin to study Papini and the possible 
relation of this statement to the tradition of Panini ’s fame having 
spread evBn among children. .1 simply draw attention to a point 
that needs scrutiny. • 

The text portion of the book ’starts with a short Introductio’n.* 
Then a portion 6f the text of the Mahdbhq^ya is taken up, aqd it is 
explained in very lucid language. The explanation:^ are very critical 
and t^e autl^or goes minutely into the meaning ©f the passages. 
Neither a technical knowledge of the subject of grammar nor any 
acquaii^ance with Sanskrit is needed by any educated reader with 
a £Handard of mental culture to understand the explanations. 
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The study of ancient Indian liti^rature has been undertaken 
from the point of view of a rigid antiqiiwsrian by scholars, and it has 
been taken as an axiom that ancient Indian literature represents an 
earlier stage in the evolution of human civilization. Man’s life 
contains both a subject and an object aspect. Whatever be the 
growth of the object aspect in modern times, no one can deny the 
great advance made by ancient Indians in the growth of the subject 
aspect of man. The MahahhUsya shows to what heights human 
intellect can rise. It is also assumed as an axiom in modern times 
that critical examination of subjects started only in recent times 
and that the ancierKs indulged in speculations devoid of rationalism. 
The Mqkabhasya will give the right reply to this .criticism. 

Through this work, Prof. Subrahmanya Sastri has opened up 
the gates of a vast region to the modern world that has till now 
been denied access to it through the difficulty of the language. 
Even scholars in Sanskrit and specialists in grammar find it a 
difficult task to understand the Mahabhasya. When once a man is 
able to understand the work, he begins to consider it the greatest 
joy in life and the greatest privilege and triumph. 

We heartily congratulate the professor on his accomplishing 
this great task ; we welcome this publication and we eagerly await 
the completion of the work. 

Editok 


Bhagavadgita and Indian Philosophy by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ananta Krishna Sastri, Calcutta • University ; Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, 1944. 

* This is the fourth in the Bharatiya Gianthavalr. In this small 
volunue the author condeqses the ten commentaries on the Bhagavad 
Gita published .by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. The presentation 
of* the content!* of the various commentaries has been done ip very 
simple Sanskrit.- In so far as the commentaries could be understood 
in their original form by the Sanskrit-knowing people, peuhaps it 
would have been a more useful undertaking if the conteirts Had 
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been presented in English that a wider publictcould have made 
use of it. 

Editor 


Laghumanasa of Murtjalacarya with the commentary of 
Parames'vara, Anandasrama Sanskrit Series No 123, 1944. 

' This is a small work on Astronomy written in the ninth 
century. It contains six sections called Adhikig:'as ; they are 
Madhyamadhikara (10 stanzas), Sphutagatyadhikara (7 stanzas), 
Prakirnakadhikara (4 stanzas), Tripras'nadh^aya (9 stanzas), 
Grahanadhyaya (20 stanzas) and Sahkirnadhyaya (10 stanzas). 
The work shows certain discoveries which ancient India.^ had 
made in Mathematics. 

The full value and importance of such a work can be appre- 
ciated only in comparison with modern mathematics, and as such, 
presentations of such works in a modern language, preferably in a 
language like English that is known throughout the world would be 
a great and useful undertaking. This is a welcome addition to the 
fnany important works that have already appeared in this Series. 

. Editor 


Scimbcnuihaji injayci pj Gopala N^HiyapaTicaim iia, F^oona 
Oriental Series No. 85, 1944. Price Re. 1-4-0. 

This is a small work dealing with the problem of marriage, 
according to ancient S'astras. It treats of problems connected with 
the marriage like Gotra and Pravara (both for Brahmins and for 
others), relatives, the nature of .marriage, the various kinds pf. 
marriage, evils of Parivedana (marriage of a younger brother when 
the elder brother remains a bachelor) etc*. There is a small’Intro- 
duction and three appendices giving an index di the anonymous 
verse? cfuote^l in the work, the list of technical^ terms and the 
authorities cited in thre text. 


Editor 
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Rasalila b> Dr. V. Raghavan. i 

This is a v^ery small drama dealing with the sports of S'ri 
Krsna with the Gopis. It was written for presentation from the 
Madras centre of the All- India Radio in this year. The author is 
a young scholar of talents in many directions and is a good student 
of literature and music. The Sanskrit is simple and correct and 
the style is lucid and elegant. In this small work he show^s his 
command of the language and his capacity to write enjoyable poetry. 

ICniTOR 


OBITUARY NOTICE 

PRINCIPAL V. K. RAJAWADE 

The passing away of Principal V. K. Rajawade on 17th 
December, 1944 at the age of 85 removes from the midst of Orient 
al Scholars one who has contributed not a little to Oriental studies 
and research both by his organizing capacities and his talents for 
original studies and research. Vedas, especially the Nirukta, was 
the particular field in which - he worked in his life. After a short 
service as Professor of English in the Dayaram Jethmal College al 
Karachi, he sacrificed this post carrying a high salary, and worked 
in the College maintained by the Deccan Educational Society at 
Poona. He retired in 1914 owing to weak eye sight, l^ater he 
worked as Principal of the M.T.B. College at Sural from 1921 
to 25. The last 30 years he spent in scholarly pursuits. His Word^ 
in Rigveda and his editions of the Nirukta reveal his scholarship 
and critical faculties. E3orn in 1859, he lived to the very advanced 
age of 85 and worked hard throughout his life in sprite of.Jailing eye 
sight. He was one of India’s greatest scholars and ranks along 
with Bhandarkar and Ganganath Jha among the great scholars in 
the world. His name is closely associated wdth the Bhandarkar 
Research Institute and the Vaidika Samsodhana Mandal, both at 
Poona. He was connected with the organizing work of these 
Institutions andr‘^lso with their literary work. 
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Dr. GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 

(Born on 1st December, 1878) 

President of (he Theosophical Society • 

21 - 6 - 1934 — 11 - 8-1945 

passed away early on Sunday the 12th instant 
(12-45 a.m.) at the Headquarters of The Theo- 
sophical Society, Adyar. 

The members, of the Adyar Library place on 
record their sense of dedp sorrow and profound 



THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


A PROPHECY 

By Annie Besant 

Tv/o views of India’s future have been put forward: onc» 
that India is effete and is passing into decay, to vanish as 
Babylonia and Egypt have vanished ; the other, that she has 
a future greater than her past, and is destined to rise to a 
peak of dazzling glory, the Heart of the greatest Empire that 
the world has yet seen. It is the second of these two views 
that I have been doing my best to popularise as an inspiring 
Ideal during the last seventeen years, and it was for the 
helping of the realisation of this Ideal that I joined hands 
with others to found our beloved C. H. C. 

The evolution of Humanity is guided by a mighty 
Brotherhood of Sages — of Kshis, as They are called in India 
— who constantly watch over it, choosing Their agents; 
sending them hither and thither; mingling the blood of races 
to produce new combinations'; building up Empires — by 
sending into birth in the cl^osen centres egos of advanced 
evolution — spiritual, intellectual, moral; pulling them down 
again; when their use Is over, by withdrawing these egos and 
sending into *^em egos of low evolution ; preparing for a 
foreseen end for hundreds of thousands of years; working out 

^ First printed in the October issue, 1910, of The Central Hindis College 
Magazine. Reproduced herefrom Conscience of 26 September 1940 ^ 
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the details of a' mightv plan committed ;:o Their charge. 
From^time to time, when it suits Their purpose, They divulge 
a fragment of Their plan, that it may win conscious' co- 
operation from the willing and the devoted. The present is 
such a time and a corner of the veil has been lifted. 

Through much tribulation has India been guided for sorhe 
five thousand years, in order that by conquests, colonisations, 
wars, tumults, and manifold grindings of thc^ divine wheel, 
various dices and sub- races might be mingled in the blood of 
her children, to enrich the current of her li5e. Long long age 
a mighty Atlantian civilisation ruled in India, while,-ina l^uge 
Empire, with its centre at Shamballa, 'the Aryan Root Race 
grew and multiplied under its Manu, and His Lieutenants, the 
Divine Kings, while He prepared and sent forth its sub-races 
to occupy and subdue the near and further West. Over it 
He watched, improving and refining, until — the dispersing 
work over — He sent it southwards gradually to occupy the 
4and destined to be the cradle . of the future Aryan Empire, 
carrying with it the tradition of a past Golden Age. Some 
mighty intellects He sent to India to take birth in it, to build 
its literature, and from time to time some lofty ego to inspire 
its spiritual life. Then’ He sent these intellectual giants to 
take birth elsewhere, in other branches of His Aryan Race, to 
develop many-sided capacities, to grow in different soils pre- 
pared to* evolve definite characteristics; wherever they went, 
the nation in which they incarnated became the crest of the 
evolutionary wave. 

Differentiation had done its work, and the time for re- 
integration began to dawn. Messenger afterX^messenger was 
sent ‘to thtf West, in order to permeate its turbulent civil- 
isations with the iiigher spiritual ideas ; splendid intellects 
wpre^sent thither to lead it onwards to heights of scientific 
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knowledge and ^artistic achievemen|:. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the time had come for “ a sympathetic mutual 

understanding between East and West,” between the elder and 
younger Branches of the Aryan family, and for this the 
Theosophical Society was founded ; it was sent to bring to 
the West the forgotten spiritual know ledge of the East ; to 
lead it to drink at the long-sealed Aryan wells ; it was sent to 
recall to the ^ East the memory of its own treasures, to revive 
Aryan ideals, to bring to it the accumulated treasures of west- 
ern learning, to knit together its warring elements into a single 
nation, ^nd above all to blend into one the eldest and the 
youh^st children of the Aryan Race, the Indians and the 
English. On this union, close, brotherly, indissoluble, the 
future Empire depends. And it is inevitable. Those who 
strive against it will be eliminated, for the w ill of the great 
Father must be w rought out. The rebellious, the haters, the 
inciters to strife, will be scattered among other nations, among 
nations backward in evolution, where their unpleasant peculi- 
arities may work less harm. When the union is accomplished, 
when the held is ready, then Vaivasvata Manu w ill send hither 
the master intellects of humanity, to raise the people composed 
of the best elements of. His race to a dazzling height of glory, 
and the great Aryan Empire will stand revealed. 


A splendid ideal, .a glorious possibility; but let such 
possibility be the parent of duty .... Those nations only are 
worthy of freejGom whose citizens have conquered passion and 
have achieved self-control. Only among such citizehs,' only 
in an India peopled by such men, could the centre of the 
Empire be established. —Annie Bfes^NT 



EDITORIAL 

The war is over. Twenty four issues of the Bulletin appeared 
during the war. Four issues have appeared with a reduced 
size. But the Bulletin managed to make its appearance on the 
dates printed on the cover sheet, without a single exception. 
The size of the Bulletin is gradually increasing and it is hoped 
that it will have its full size restored at an early date. Man 
may have increased his knowledge of and command over the 
objective Nature. But man has a ‘‘ himself,” and in compa- 
rison with our ancients, it is doubtful if m^n has advanced in 
his knowledge of that “ himself.” We have been w^orking/to 
bring to the notice of modern man the ^reat achievements of 
the ancients in the held of tliis knowledge of ” himself.” We 
are hopeful that by a combination of the sciences that explore 
the objective Nature and Religions that investigate the subjec- 
tive man, man will in future evolve a higher and nobler civili- 
zation. The great achievements of modern science must be 
iin index of the possibilities of a search into the powers within 
man, and without this search and the possible fruits of such a 
search, the fruits of science may only bring further * complica- 
tions in man’s life, as the destructive possibilities of weapons 
of war clearly show. Let us work towards the expansion of 
the man within in proportion to the expansion of his know- 
ledge of the objective matter ojatside. 

The English translation of the Sangltaratndkara for the 
first chapter with detailed notes is being issued today. The 
subsequent parts wull ’appear in due course. The Prdkrta- 
prakds^a of Vararuci w ith the commentary of Ramapaniva'da 
is in the Press. The whole book will be issued at an early 
date. Owing to restrictions on publicatio^js, we had to 
susptnj m«Lny activities. We are hoping to resume our 
literary activities soon. 



HOSINGA RAMA ALIAS MUDGALA 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. 

The name Mudgala and the surname Hosihga are not in vogue 
in the North. In two of hi? works, viz. the Tirthadarpana 
andihe Santanakalpalatika, Hosihga Kama invokes Vyahkates'a: 

Tirthadarpana : 

NO 

Santanakalpalatika : 

q f^fSgfefRigciq 1 

The reference is undoubtedly to S'rt Vehkates'a of Tiru* 

pati. 

A MS. of his Maharudrapaddhati was copied at Aduni in 
Sarhvat 1749 (six years before the death of his patron Maha- 
raja Anup Singhji). From these facts we may surmise that the 
Hosihgas belonged to Deccan. This ‘is corroborated by the 
prominent mention of Godavari in his Tirthadarpana. 

Hosihga Rama was the son of Vis'vanatha and BhavanI 
and the grand^n of Mudgala. His Gotra was Jamadagnya. 
Vis'vanatha arid BhavanI had six sons and one daughter,* Of 
theUe the eldest son was Padmapani. He was w^ell versed in 
Vaidyaka. The second was Mudgala* Our author was .tfie 
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third. He gives this information in his Cikitsamalatimala. 
There is, however, no information given here regarding the 
younger brothers. One Devananta was his Guru, to whona he 
pays homage in his Tirthadarpana : 

Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum montions (I, 507) 
only one work of our author, viz, the Danaratha. Mitra 
wrongly notices it (p. 374) as a work writteVl under the patron- 
age of Bhupasiriiha. Bhupasimha is a mistake for Armpsinghji. 
The mistake has been copied by Aufrecht. Mitra notices only 
this. MM. Kane (Hist, of Dharmas'astra, p. 561) rightly 
mentions Anupsinghji as the patron of Danaratnakara, but his 
description of Anupsinghji as a King of Jodhpur is a mistake. 

The Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, has ten works of 
Hosihga Rama. These are : 

1. Tirthadarpana. 

2. S'rividya Kamyaprayoga. 

3. Cikitsamalatimala. 

4. Amrtamanjarl, 

5. Santana Kaljlalatika. 

6. Danaratnakara. 

7. Anupakautukarnava. 

8? Vayustutyanusthaimprayoga. 

9. Ayutahoma*Laksahoma Kotihomah. 

10. Maharudrapaddhati.’ 

Of these Nos. 3 — 10 were written under the patronage of 
Maharaja Anupsinghji. 

_ • 

Vwthaflarpana , A work on TIrthas. The river GautamI 

(Godavari) figures ‘prominently here. There are two MSS^ in 
tljo ^nup Sanskrit Library — Nos. 2274 — 75. 
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Begins : 

■o 

^ qq;i?q^ dtsa^qoigTwq: || 

On fol. 136 the author mentions his preceptor Devananta. 

Ends : «frfTrfl^q?Iiqqi*I|fq>g5Iiqirqii«flI^q f a?d1'q- 

;=[qoU;^qrb^?gi5gi^^ SR^qqirr: II 

'"-This contains nearly 700 Granthas. From the colophon 
it would appear that Rjuprayoga is a separate work based on 
the Tirthadarpana ; but in reality it is the last part of the 
latter. Compare the author’s statement at the beginning : 

qq;i?q^ ii 

Srlvidydkdmyaprayoga. The MS. of this is numbeied 
8235. The work contains about 450 Granthas. 

Begirrs ; qq; I 

«iqqiT«ii?:qoiqf^qq1iTt \ 

Ends : 

qWlTJfqr || 

<• 

qiU^qqq^q: II 

Cikitsdmdlatlmala. ' MS. No. 3867. After salutation to 
Ganapati, Sarasvati and Laksminarayana at the beginning 
there is given' the genealogy of Bikaner rulers. "Hefe 'is an 
extiract relating to Maharaja Karansinghji and Mr\haraja 
Anupsinghji,' 
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Karansinghji. 

qii^: 

qKsq: I 

3n55iqfviq3li qi:^q?:qq =q=qqr 

qtf^ qt(^qasiq3i?q?q^Vi?q « ^i\ II 

Anupsinghji : 

3iiqiF^ qqqfrf ^Ffiifqqt sfqfq- ' 

’iq?% ciqi gq i 

v:ftfl ^gicqqj 5iife^I 

5 ftq?,Jiqfe 5 ?qfqqfqi || 

Here the author gives some information about himself. . 

q?i^qii5iiqqjiqmqt3q fq^qi q^: i 
^q q?q fqqg^ qgqmiq ^fq^Iiq II 
• • ■ • < • 
qcqiq fqq^ qpqjqqR'tfq’gqiqs^ I 
qifqqc^^ q 3iqd\q% II 

q%5i?qT qs^gqi ^^qisqji: i 

cqT?j; q^qirqqfoT. q;a^ II 

qqiq\ q^r^ql ^qiq: qfqq: gq>qqqfqq%^qq'jq: i 
f qftqqi 3lfqq\q qRI q ?8t qqi 5 S^S»J 5 T II 
litqtqfi^q^ ciqi qifq^# qqqif^fq^^ 

511^5 5fqqTqq^f5ETf|ct. %^3fq q%rT | 

qi^ qi^iqq^^ q^iot q=q(T% qqi 

^m: ^sqfqf^f^^?fqfqq\ tqi5:f ii 

t * 

There 4s no mention of younger brothers. ‘ On fol. 1106 
there is quoted* a w6rk named Kaumaratantra by Ravanasui\ii, 
. Xfie work consists of thirteen Gucchas. 
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Colophon 

q5TiJ?^»iifq'gjimifR5rg^icn:qqiq^i?«fig^?:infq’[Nciiql 
qi3ftqii:oiTJ^q^qTqiRT 3=5^: ii 

It is not known which of the two elder brothers was 
called also. 

Amriafnanjaru A work on Vaidyaka. The beginning 
gives the geneafbgy of Anupsinghji and describes his valour. 
It refers also to his defeat of Adallasaha and Kutupasaha. 

Santdnakalpalatika, There are three MSS. of this in the 
Anup Sanskrit Library — Nos. 4243 — 45, Nos. 4243 and 4244 
are incomplete. This is also a work on Vaidyaka. The first 
verse makes obeisance to Vyaiikates'a. This is followed by 
the genealogy. Here also there is reference to Anupsinghji’s 
defeat of Adallasaha and Kutupasaha and the help rendered 
by him to Dillis'vara (Auranga;5eb). 

Ddnaratndkara. MS. No. 1972. This is the sixth work 
to be written under the patronage of Anupsiiighji. It is 
Hosinga Rama’s Magnum opus consisting of about 19,000 
Granthas. The beginiiing of the MS. is very much damaged. 
It gives the genealogy of the patron, followed by an account 
of the five works already written under his patronage. 


• • t • ■ • 

^ qqj gsqN ii 

, » * * ' * 

eciiqfqq^ ?iK«iq^nf?T^sqr: |I 
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T^cir ^ i 

. . . 3qiqRt q^^qi; ii 

=qgqqi: i 

f^gRi 11 

=qg:?!5^^i<?qiq;: fm fl?q?g qaq; i 
Nfqic^iRi^dRicsi c!^n?qRq^q(t 
qq q^ ^cll q?qi qRiqiMqaisg % 1 
??iq1 fsRq^ ii . 

5R?:3iqit iir^q?qj=«rsqi^sfq^?dt | 

^R3[aRq^q5irq q^^cqpq =q ii 

At the end : 

qtqieRrqqi5!F fq^^ifq qfq 1^: qp[l 

fqq][Di=^gi:?oi?:^i q: qtqw, i 
qireq q?q q ^iqfq aisoiipqi ^^:■ 

qql^ |gN^: q^jqig || 

^fel?iRc«q5^»|q'Jljsigai-3f?fqiTf55lqo^qrq5ig3il^?iqgiqi. 

eif?tieqi^Ri^q»iRa^qq?^g^R?qifqtii^q5qu5^iq"i»gwqi3eR?ci- 

ftlf^qqRqiq|gS^1^5l‘1l[q’»3aRlrqqRpiqfq^N^ qi^lq- 

qi^Tfi^aifq II 

Anupakautukdrt^ava. MS. No. 4^89. This is a Tantric 
work following mostly the Nagarjuniyasamhita of which latter 
there>iaa MS. in thje Library. 

Vdyustutyanuslhdnaprayoga. MS. No. 7153. A sn^all 

work in about 400 Granthas. 

• « 
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Ayutahomoilaksahomakotihoinah. MS. No. 7363. A com- 
pilation from S'antihemadri in about 400 Granthas. 

Maharudrapaddhati, MS. No. 7104. This is described 
as a part of the Santanakalpalatika. The MS. written by 
S'rimMikacara at Aduiji is dated Sariivat 1749. 

At the end : 

g^q^ d feqd 1 gqiw 1 i\o 

qqkm II V 

MM. Kane (Ibid,, p, 558) notices a Dars'as'raddha by our 
author. 

Three Hosihgas are known to have been patronized by 
Maharaja Anup Singhji, Hosihga Rama, Krsna and Tryambaka 
About Hosihga Ki’sna I have already given some information 
in the Adyar Library Bulletin. Tryambaka was his son. He 
wrote Sahasrarjunadipadanaprayoga, of which there is a MS. 
in the Anup Sanskrit Library, Numbered 7003. This is writ- 
ten on the lines of his father’s Prasmasiddhantamala and con- 
tains mainly discussions of various S'astraic topics, although 
the title is Sahasrarjunadipadanaprayoga. 

Begins : 

=q q'q^iiqqiH ii \ ii 

?T2[i 
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»isi 5qj:qq^qoi: iqlFqq 1 

qi%si atcira^wnffl^ 

i^jji 5Hcqiqflq§% || ^ ir 

3iJiqflii»iq?q qqi i 

5T%f5qi:qq;R5^^ qil^qlqfq q^f^: |1 « H 

ciq qqi— 

?i3 qir5i5?J qidfo fqfqqi Rfqf^^q^i 
rq^jWRfq^qi qq rq|qi q^ ^iqifqesq: i 
^arfltliqiqajifq^; qrafqq 

fggi 5?qfqqi5iqig stqiq^iqi gfq || q ii 

Ends : 

fqi3rq^5ij ^qirq^fqq^qiqi^oirq^Riq??^ q^'qRMcqirqr?! I 
.q^qivIHiq^Ryqiq ^^fq^qR^qfqf^ | 31]^ ^TfligR- 

fR«Rciqi3iqi ?:q8 Rfqwifh I rq?cR'4i^% qq?q^ I #q: 11 

^ 3^1 ?ii% 5 ?^i#?iq^iqqqTq: ^rih: 11 ^^ 

?5^'4l?liqaTq?g 11 

Here the author speaks of further discussion of the topic 
at a later place ; but the work stops here. Probably he wrote 
another worlc or the reference is to his father’s work Pras'na- 
siddhantamala. 
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By a, N. Krishna Aiyangak, M.A., L.T. 

(Conhiiued from p. 15 of Vol. IX, part 1) 

XII 

177 of 1923 

This seventh inscription of Kajaraja from the Sundaravarada- 
perumal temple and engraved on the same north wall belongs 
to the 25th year of Rajaraja and is an unfinished document. 
It records the gift of land by the Sabha of the Big Seal 
{Perunguri Sabha) to the extent of two thousand kulis for 
tiruccennadaV to the deva in the Purusottama of the local 
temple. The four boundaries of the land so granted are 
mentioned in lines five and six of the inscription. The trust 
so created was to endure as long as the sun and moon 
endured. It was to be supervised by the annual committees. 
The land is not mentioned as a tax free grant 'and the 
expression irai-kdttu in line 7 may be baken to mean as paying 
the taxes properly, 

The present text is edited from the estampages kindly 
lent by the Department of South Indian Epigraphy. No. 177 

J [ ' Tiruccenadai is explained as the precision of offering of 
mp3 rice to the god in temples. The full term is to be read as 
meat.. See Tamil Lexicon, Vol. Ill, p. 1902<i. 
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consists of one estampage and the two stones on which the 
inscription is spread arc clearly marked. The writing is very 
clear and artistic. The size of the letters is uniform and is 
noteworthy in contrast with certain others where the letters 
are very indistinct. The seventh line ends abruptly in the 
portion on the first stone on the left side in the middle 
with the letters dndii and the further portion 

cannot be surmised or reconstructed, as therp is no futher 
indication. ^ 

The references contained in the inscription in describing 
the limits of the land granted, require careful examination. 
They refer to transactions of a contemporary nature such as 
immtirai attina-immurai meaning this time. Of local interest 
is the mention of Arungampdkkam Urirtikkai to the e3.si ’of 
which lay the land that was granted to the deva in the temple. 
The two thousand kulis so mentioned were not to include 
certain portions which probably came within the limits men- 
tioned in the inscription but which were excluded under the 
term Nirapdya-nila, 


177 of 1923 

• • 

(1) ‘Svasti S'ri [II] Tirumagalpolap peru nilaccel- 
viyum tanakke yuri maipunda mai manakkola Kan^talur- 
calai kalamaruttaruli Ve.ngai nadum Kanga padiyum 
Nulam 

(2) papadiyum ’’Tadigaivaliyum Kollamum Kaliff- 
gamurn en^i s'ai-pukal tara Ilamandalamum Iratt-apadi 
Elarai yilakkamuip tindiral 

* Grantha Svasti Sri. 

’ Reads nta with joint letter. 

aiffi for uirtf.. 
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(3) venn»tandarkonda tannejil valaruli ella yandun 
toluda kai vilaiigum yandei celiyarai tes'uko) S'rl Ko 
'RSjakesari vartnarana Sri Ra 

(4) jaraja devarkku ®25, 154 Kaliyurkkottattu 

^tankurnittarameruVcaturvedi mangalattu Perunguri 
Sabhaiyom eluttu. Emmur *S'ri Purusot 

(5) tamattu eluntaruli ninra tevanukku tiruccenna- 
daikku kuduVta ’’bhumiVavadu palantalaivarkku merku, 
immurai attirv^i, purrukkaikku vadakku. Arungampak- 
kattu 

(6) urirukkaikku kilakku A. . . . kku terku, Oruva- 
ma dai vittu arrukke nirapaya nila nlkki ittevarkku 
iranda yiranguli tiruccennadaikku paniccu “bhoganku- 
duttu Cantira 

( 7 ) tittavara iraikattattuvomakavurn "Sabhaiyar 

bhogattal avvav andu. * * * * 

XIII 

178 of 1923 

This is an eighth inscription of -Rajaraja and comes from 
the same Sundaravarada-perumal temple and is engraved on the 
same north wall. The estampa'ges supplied hy the Department 
of Epigraphy consist of two portions one big and one small. 

' Grantha Rajakesari varm,a and Rajaraja. 

* 25 and 154 in Tamil numerals. 

’ Reads 

^ Grantha meruccaturvvedi. 

„ S'ri Puruso. 

•' „ -bhu. 

' Reads bhutnmi. 

* Grantha bho. 

* Grantha Sabhai and bhoga. 
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The bigger one has nine lines and the extent c^Ttlie inscription 
is over three stones of varying length. The smaller estamp- 
age has only one line and is indistinct for the first three 
letters. 

The inscription records the grant of 90 sheep for a Nundd- 
vilakku or perpetual lamp to the Vellaimurti Alvar of S'ri Veli 
Visnugrham by one S'rideviccani the wife of Aitakkampurattu 
Vdmana Kramavittan of Trivikramacceri. The supervision of 
this charity was entrusted to the Perilamaiydr and the charity 
was to endure under the usual conditions. Evr^ day one-fourth 
measure of ghee was to be supplied for the lamp in th^ temple. 
The charity was engraved on the walls of.the temple by Nagan 
Kutteran at the command of the Mahasabha. The inscription 
is dated the 29th year of Rajaraja. 

178 of 1923 

(1) ^Svasti S'rl [II] Tirumagal po^lap peruni^la 
ccelviyun^tanakke urimaipunda maimanakkolak ^Kan- 
dalur 

(2) ccalai kala maruttaruli Vengai ‘^nadurp^ Kari- 
gapadiyum ^Nulampapadiyu 

(3) m Tadigaipadiyum Kudamalainadum Kolla- 
muip Kalingamum endis'ai pukaltara Ilaman(Jalamum 

* Svasti SVi in Grantha. 

* Between ® and ^ in there is a o for 

* Reads Glej(^i€iec, 

* „ 

^ „ sfTffSr^^ir, 

^ The impression has for iBir(SiLh 

tIic actual letters incised are 
3 
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. (4) Ilattitpadi Elarai illakkatnum tindiral verritt- 
aniiar konda t*an elil va(la)r uU" ul . 

(5) la ellayandum toludukaivilangum yandei Celiya- 
raittes'ukol Sri Ko 

(6) Rajakesari vaVmarana ^Sri Raja rajade- 
varkku yandu *29 avadu Jayankonda colamap^^^lattuk 
kaliyurkkottattu ta^nkurru 

(7) , Utfarameruccatu'rvvedi mangalattu S'riveli 
visnugrhattu V^Vellai murti Alvarkku ivvur Trivikra 
(maj^cceri 

(8) Attak k^mpurattu Vamana Kra(ma)vittan 
Brahmani S'ri Deviccani ena vaitta liru iianda vilakku 
dn final adu tonnurru 

(9) Ittonnur (u adum) ivvur Perilavnaiyare pun* 
aiyaka cavamu vSp peradu a(ka) Candraditya vara 
Nittaip ulakku nei atta vippara (ka) 

(10) paris'u vaikka . vaittom. Maha Sabhaiyorti 
paoiyalPNakan kutteran elu"ttu [II]. 

(To be continued) 


' Reads ^ 

is repeated a second time. 

’ Granta rma. 

* „ Sri Rajarajadeva. 

* a©* 

‘ Reads fiie ' 

' rvvedi in Grantha. 

* (ma) is omitted but supplied. 

* The impression has “y for “J'r, 

** Reads ®)«» (gilGi-p**-. ^ 

“ There is some space left between ^ and in 



FURTHER INFORMATION ON GAJENDRAMOKSAM 
By a. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A/, L.T. 

I READ a paper in the History section' of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, Hyderabad, on the identification of 
Gajendramoksam. The paper has since* been published in the 
Adyar Library Bulletin in two instalments.* I had pointed 
out therein that the place Gajendramoksam mentioned in the 
Rdyavdcakamu should be identified with Attazhanallur a 
village in the Ambasamudram Taluq of the Tinnevelly District 
and on the banks of the Tambraparni. Further evidence 
''corroborating the above conclusion has since been examined 
by me and is recorded in this short note. 

S'rl Krsna Caitanya the Vaisnavite saint of Bengal was a 
contemporary of both Krsnadevaraya and Prataparudra 
Gajapati of Orissa. The latter wa§ a disciple of S'ri Krsna 
Caitanya who spent a large^ part of his life in the service of 
Lord Pursottama at Puii or Jagannathaksetra. He also 
undertook a^ pilgrimage to the southern shrines and returned 
to Puri at the end of t!ie pilgrimage. The details of this tour 
are recorde4 in the Caitanyacandrodaya* and the Caitanya- 
caritdmrta — works dealing with the* biography of the saint. 

^ Aayar Library Bulletin, Vol. VIII, part 3, pp. 146-152 and part 4, 
p. 170-173, 

* Tliis is printed in the KavyamalS series. The fifth Act deals abouC<^^he 
TJrth^-yatra activities of the saint. 
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When the saifif<: came to the extreme south of the peninsula 
he visited the shrines of Visnu on the banks of the Tambra- 
par;ii in the Srivaikuntam Taluq known by the title ‘ Nine 
shrines’ or Nava Tirupati' Auantas'aynam or Padma- 
nabhaksetra (modern Trivandrum) was also one of the 
shrines visited by SVi Caitanya/ Gajendramoksam is also 
mentioned as one of the places visited/ The following entry 
in the Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India, p. '60 op Gajendramoksa deserves to be compared and 
utilized for the Resent purpose : 

“ A place of pilgrimage on the bank of the Tambraparni 
twenty miles to the, west of Tinnevelly, visited by Caitanya 
(Caitanyacaritdmrta, II, 9).” 

‘ S'ri Krsna Caitanya a contemporary of Krsnadevaraya 
visiting Gajendramoksa in the same region watered by the 
Tambraparni and lying about twenty miles w est of Tinnevelly 
must be taken as treating about the same shrine in that 
district. It should, therefore, be concluded that Gajendra-*. 
moksam mentioned by the RayaVdcakamu is the same as 
Gajendramoksam mentioned in the biographies of S'rl 
Caitanya. It is further identical with Attazhanallur — 
a village in the Ambqsumudram Taluq of the Tinnevelly 
District, the nearest Railway station to that village being 
Viravanallur on the Maniyachi-Tinnevelly-Tenkasi line of the 
South Indian Railway. 


\ Nuiido Lai bey, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Midiaeva I 
India, p. 247. 

Ibid., p. 7. 

^ Ibid., p. 60. 
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THE PADARTHADIPIKA OF NARAYANA 

By H. G. Narahari, M.A., M.Litt. 

Among the really useful commentaries on the Raghuvanis'a of 
Kalidasa, composed after the time of Mallinatha, is »the Padartha- 
dipikd of Narayana, two palm-leaf MSS. of whicj) are available in 
the Adyar Library; the one (No. XIX. L. 53)'written in grantha 
characters is probably the older and the fuller of the two,, and con- 
tains the commentary for Cantos I, II, V apd VI ; the other MS. 
(No. XXL P. 28) which is written in the Malayalam script, seems 
to supplement this when it gives the commentary for Cantos I-IV 
and for the first verse of Canto V, but is comparatively defective 
in view of the fact that it breaks off abruptly at the end of verse 29 
of Canto 11. There is a MS. (R. No. 1854) of the commentary in 
the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, but this also gives the 
commentary for Cantos I-V only. In the India Office Library, 
London, there is another MS. (Keith 6994) of the commentary ; 
but this is not only imperfect, but even more fragmentary than the 
others noticed above. I am not, as yet, aware of a complete MS. 
of this commentary. The Mangalodayam Co., Trichur, published 
some years ago the first ’six Cantos of » this commentary. The 
Editor’s promise, in t\re introduction to this publication, that he 
will publish the rest of the conim^itary at no distant date, suggests 
that he, at least, may have a complete MS. with him. 

The commentary closely follows’ the gloss" of Arunagirinatha 

’ A comparison of our author’s coffimentary on the KumQrasambhavf^. 
with that of Arunaginnatha reveals the same state of affairs ; but in this case 
Narayana openly acknowledges his debt to Arui;iagirinatha thus ; 

(KumilrasawbhavaxHvarana . Trivandrum Skt. Series, No. XXVII, p. 3). 

'■ Thii was also published by the Mangaladayam Co., Ltd., Trichur, alo.'^ 
wit|f Na^ayatia’s Padarthadipika . 
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on the Raghu\^fhs'a, and, as such, can often serve as an aid to the 
understanding of the latter which is terser in strain ; 

“ (a) ^ 1 3=5^^ l 

?15|lfq?iK: I q«JI5 I 

“g^3lRiqq qqt qf|so]T^fgKqJi I 
^f*!l#i55iraHiqq q II ” 

(Arunagirinatha on Raghuvams^a^ I. 5-9) 

ib) =^qi?rKgf^ aiPJIRT^qifqqiRlfl clfqigqi^iqq I m 
^^q: I 

ggsqqiqq qP^'^iiiflf i^Roiq: I 

qiS5iiqil5^IrIiqiqq q || ffq 

. (Narayana on Raghuvaihs'o, I. 5-9) 

In this Narayana only follows the example of Mallinatha who 
also makes use of Aiui?agirinatha while commenting on the Raghu- 
varhs^a. This phenomenon, however, detracts nothing from the 
merit of the commentary which is quite important, otherwise, as a 
simple yet copious explanation of the verses of the Raghuvams'a. 

The colophons* of Cantos III and T\’ of the commentary run : 
Iti s^rikrsvas'isyasya narciyanasya krtaii raghuvmhs'avyakhyU- 
yaih padarthadlpikayafh , . , sargah. These clearly show that the 
name of Narayaija’s teacher was Krsjid. 

The author of the vivarana^ a commentary on the Kunuira’ 
sambhavay who is also called by the same name as our commen- 
tator, appears to be identical with him. The colophons of this 
commentary also run : Iti s’rikrsnaprii-'a^nsyasya ndrayanasya 
k^tau kumarasamhhavavivarof^fje .... sargah. Not only do both 
thus call themselves pupils of Krsna, both also cJa'm to belong to 
the same village Brahrhakhala!' The opening verse of both the 
commentaries is : 

• * Adyar Library MS. (XXI, p. 28). foil. 36a, 506. 

^ See the introductory verses of both the commentaries ; this village is 
sj^ated a few miles to the south-east of the well-knowfi Guruvaybr temple 
situated in thePonnani Taluk, British Malabar. 
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At the close of each of the eight Cantos ' of this vivarana, the 
author mentions an earlier work of his : 

(a) qKiqor — 

sqn?qi^sq f:qR?iP»iqq?iq?^l=qqiir?iq]— » 
qqq: ^rqifgqiw^ ?TJit fqeni;sa^4: || 

(b) iftqmif^ciURJrqqsfiT^eEi^ ^n^iqur— 

Riqi?; Tidtq en1 || 

(c) ‘ ?ftqW>?fq=qP3 ’ qiT5q^=q^1?8iI^ RRiqoT— 

fidiq fq^:^ ^rni rqentsqcJ: ii 

(d) 3TT^qi?iqq5if?q?T?:=qqTc[^?q qRiqcri — 

fq^oTi^ ?=q =qgq ii 

(e) !Sl1qsmqqqq?gi:’qqi?yfq qRiqoi— 

fq^i^ qq qamsqqnwi: ii 

(/) g;3wiq?Rff =qFg^:=qqi?«j^ qRiqoi— 

rq^Tj^ m qg qq rq’:qici II 

(g) I^qq^if-'qp3’:=qqi5«(i^ qi^q^i— 

• . * • 

qgdsgqisqqqqcl || 

‘ Canto VII is to be excepted. 
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It is thus possible to know that among our author’s other 
works are the Govindahgagiimiughavarnanavidhi^^ Srimdsotsa- 
vacampUy Mfnunneyodaya, As'lcsdsuitaka, Sninadbhiigavatapra^ 
bandhcTf N rsimhacanipn and the Vdidchi fuivci sangcica tfipu . 

Of these the Manameyodaya was published in 191^ in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series as No. XIX. The work was re-edited 
with an English translation by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and S. S. Sur- 
yanarayana Sastri, and was published by the Theosophical Publi- 
shing House, Adyar, in 1933. An examination of this work shows ’ 
that our comme.'tator, Narayana, was responsible only in complet- 
ing what was begV»n by his namesake, the well-known author of the 
Narayaniya and the Prakriydsarvasva. 

A MS. of the As'lescis'ataka is understood to be lound in the 
Library of the Sanskrit College, Trippunittura. Mr. K. Narayana 
Pisharoti has cited a few verses from this work in the Scimastci’ 
ke'ralasdhityaparisattrainidsikaf Some of the verses have really 
great poetic beauty. 1 cite the following two verses as a sample : 

q?«qi ^ fqjqi 

q«iqq; ii 

Concerning the other works, I have no information at present. 

Mr. Govinda Warrier^ attributes to our author a Nyaya w^ork 

* « 

called Tamovdday and a commentary on the U ttarardmacarita, 

^ Mr. A. Govinda Warriftr {IHQ., VI, 93) probably means this when he 
speaks of a Govindacarita. 

^ The author himself acknowledges this in one of the concluding verses of 
the work ; see below, p. 106. 

^ Vol. VIII, part 2, p. 108. In the use of this Malayalam article. I have 
been assisted by Mr. K. Kunjunni Raja, M.A., Research Student in Sanskrit in 
th^r Madras University. 

^ locxit. 
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The Kunianisatnbhavavivaraiia cind the^ Mananieyqdaya 
have some information^ to give concerning the author. From the 
concluding portion of the former it can be gathered that his molher 
was KUlt, that his brother was Srikunilira, and that Nilakaniha 
was his father. From iiis maternal grand-father, Pufusottama, 
a great scholar and a native of the village of Svetagraniavana, he 
learnt the fundamentals of Mimarhsa, as taught by the great 
Kumarilabhatta : 

fq^qq: II 

qicii fq^i qi qqqqfqgqT qisqiassa q^q . 
fqa?i^?q: 

qjlsqT^rqiirqqq^ll^ II 

^qqwqqif^ q> 

q; g^qtfiq: ^qia: q% i 

gqqra^q gq: ^qqigsgjqiqiq'tq^qiw- 

Fqifqir^^qqqigm B qRiqoT: II 

To this can be supplemented what can be known from the 
beginning as well as the concluding portions of the Meya section of 
the M dncuneyodaycj. W« are told here that he was patronized by 
a King Manaveda, that he prepared the Meya portion of the work 
at his instance, that Mlmamsa*of the Kumarila school w^as taught 
to him also by his uncle Subrahmanya and a Ramacarya. These 
two teachers also instructed him in the Kas'ikd and Tarka, His 
knowledge in Sdhityu^ was derived from the instruction he had at 
the hands of Krsija whose most favoured disciple ipnyas'isya) ' 
he claims to be : 

qrq?!^% qir^ 

q?qifi qqii: ?qMt noi: i 

^ ^ §ee the colophons of the Kumurasambhavavivarana, 
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^Tsq qiimqraiRjT 

UTRIjfef&I qn^^qfcisifq^ || 

qif, rq?:Nri ^?qRJfqi?q 

qt^ici: g'^Pqg qRiN q#5?§ j=i: |1 
^: ?=rr: 3^qi^R%5infa qfiqifqrqif?rn: 

■ g5qj^R?^ p<=^?lqci^qici: ^^qRci?qirg^: i 

53?icrq fRi fq^tqifqf5[cii2n'^^^5iMlf^: 

^Ts5 fJlifi =q ^Riqoi; ii 

^wiRiqk q? 3 i^ %?? ^qK?i?qq. i 

fiSOTlfJ ^isqjiqjftqieqiqftfs^: qiI5qqin?qq?ai 

^^:iqcnHoqT || 

As regards the date of the author, it is stated by Mr. Narayana 
Pisharoti ’ that, at the conclusion of our author’s commentary on 
the Raghuvants'a, there occurs the following verse : 

^qiRiqsfq ^ l^lfq f%|55t% 

4t% ^^S%gq =q .f^q?:0T?qi?q 3llci: q^l |I 

The phrase dhldhrksatkiivyasrstaviti kalidivasc gives the date 
of birth of the author in Kali days as 1 71,1799. It corresponds to 
the month of Tula in the . Kollam year 761 (a.D, 1586). 

Mr. Pisharoti ' is also inclined to identify Manaveda, the patron of 
our author, with him who is the author of the Krsnagiti (a.D, 1654) 
and the Purvahhdratacampu (a.D. 1644). 


/ * op. cit., V9I. VIII, part 2, p. 102. 
Ibid., pp. 103f ff. 



REVIEWS 

The Renaissance of Hinduism by Prof. D. S.^Sarma, Benares 
Hindu University, price Rs. 15 or 21 sh. 

This is the first publication in the Pratap Singh Gaekwad 
Library of Indian Philosophy and Religion, of which Sii; S. Radha- 
krishnan is the editor. The author of tl^e book is well known to 
students of Hindu religion for about twenty years now, through his 
publications on the Gitd and on Hinduism in general. He has 
published the Narada Sutras on Bhakti and he is also the author 
of Gandhi Sutras. The one aspect of ancient Indian civilization 
on which there has been profuse presentations in modern times is 
the aspect of religion and philosophy. The Orientalists of Europe 
were interested in religion and philosophy, besides history and 
philology. The European Missionaries were specially interested in 
the study of Plindu religion and philosophy. The present book is 
an addition to the many books available on the subjects. 

Books on religion and philosophy ia India available in modern 
languages are so very profuse and have practically eclipsed all other 
phases of ancient Indian life to*such an extent that now Hinduism 
has come to be regarded as a religion in the sense that it has a set 
of creeds and dogmas, and Hinduism is classed as a religion along 
with Buddhism, Christianity and Islam. But really Hinduism is 
not a religion»in this sense. There are no creeds in real Hinduism. 
There are no dogmas. Hinduism is only a civilization that obtained 

in India ; it was a mode of life. In this civilization, various religions 

® • • 

with their own creeds and dogmas found a place ; each religion re- 
vered its creeds which played their full part in the life of the followers 
tlf that religion ; but no particular religion within that civilization 
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claimed for itself the right to be considered as the only expression 
of the real truth. Every religion recognized the other religions as 
valid aspects of truth, which though ultimately one, could have 
different forms of expression. Every religion that could show this 
broad-minded tolerance, which had a place within the scheme of 
Indian civilization, came under the term Hinduism. Thus Hinduism 
has never been a religion ; it was ever a civilization embracing and 
tolerating a riumber of religions. 

This is the Vedic religion, if religion is understood to mean a 
civilization. The^'e is no record of the various religions comprised 
within this Vedic civilization. We ha\e only the poetry of the 
Vedic age, what is now called the Rgveda, One is not sure if 
everything within the 'Vajurveda belonged to the Vedic age, or 
whether only the Mantras within that Veda can be assigned to that 
age. The Yajurveda or the Mantras within that Veda alone formed 
what can be really called religious literature of that age. In the 
Rgveda there is .only high class poetry of the age in which the 
religious beliefs of the age are reflected just as in the Mahdhharaia, 
the Rdmdyana and the Pur anas and in the poetry of Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhuti and others there is the reflection of the religious beliefs 
of those ages. Thus one cannot say whether there was polytheism, 
henotheism and monotheism in succession in the Rgveda, which 
later developed into the monism of the Upanisads, with any more 
authenticity than one carT assert that there is an evolution of these 
phases of religion in the M ahd,hharaia and the Rdmayana and the 
Purdnas with a culmination of monism at a later stage. 

Even the variety of religious beliefs that prevailed at the time 
when Buddha came into the field simply sliows the tolerance of the 
nation on matters religious and ^oes not record any decayed condi- 
tion of. religion at that time. The conflict between ritualism and 
faith on one side and rationalism and inquiry on the other side 
noticed in the Vedic Samhitds and in the Upani^ads ^;espect|vely, 
is also a new doctrine enunciated by foreign scholars and is*^against 
Indian tradition. Knowledge is placed on the highest plan^ in the 
whole of the Rgveda, and Upanisads give due recognition to 
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value of ritualism in man’s spiritual progress. The author of the 
book had access only to the interpretations of foreign scholars and 
to the writings of Indians who had absolute faith in the infallibility 
of the conclusions of European scholars. The one book where the 
unity of thought between the Saiiihitas and the Upanisads has 
been systematically worked out (namely, the Atman in the Pre-. 
Upanisadic Vedic Literature published by the Adyar Library in 
1944>l was not available to him. 

.Vfter this Vedic phase came Buddhism ary^ Jaiijism, the 
revival of Hinduism under the S'uhga kings after the period of 
patronage extended to Buddhism by the Maurj^a kings, the further 
revival of Hinduism under the Guptas, the evolution of th^ religions 
of the three great Acaryas, the evolution * 0 ! the various sects of 
S'aivism and Vaisnavism, the attempts of synthesis between Islam 
(which had by this time established itself as a separate religion in 
India) and the traditional religion of the land — all such stages in 
the development of the religion of the country are fully dealt with 
in the first chapter of the book. Except in the matter of Vedic 
religion, where the so-called conflict of ritualism ^nd rationalism 
has been brought into great prominence, the whole narration of the 
history of Hinduism through such a long period reveals the author’s 
command of facts, his capacity for condensation retaining all 
essentials and eliminating the trivialities, his mastery over language 
which makes very interesting a narration that is likely to be a 
tedious chronicle, and his impartial and judicious presentation of 
facts. An occasional lapse like the mention of Rathods as distinct 
from Rashtrakutas (p. 34) must be ignored in a work of this size, 

as a mere speck. This* covers the Historical Introduction of 

• • 

70 pages. 

Then the main body of the Book is divided into eleven*chap- 
ters, dealing with Ram Mohun Roy (Brahmo Samaj), Justice 
Ranadl^ [Pr^thanasamaj), Swami Dayanada (Arya Samaj), Annie 
• Besant (Theosophical Society), Ramakrishna Movement (two chap- 
ters fon Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swami Vivekananda), 
Sri Aurobindo, Rabindranath Tagore, Gandhi (two chapters for 

5 . 
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Satyagraha in South Africa and Satyagraha in India) and Professor 
Radhakrishnan. The work opens with a Foreword from the pen of 
S.R. and the work closes with a chapter on S. Radhakrishnan. The 
final position must have been asigned to Prof. Radhakrishnan on 
chronological grounds and not in imitation of Madhava’s Sarvadar^ 
s»anasangraha where Advaita is dealt with last for obvious reasons. 

There has been one great renaissance in Hinduism and that 
is what can be called the PurUnic revival, where X edavySsa plays 
the chie( role\ fn this PurUnic revival, S'ri Krsna the Ideal Man 
is depicted as having lived a full life following the customs of His 
times, with a palace of luxury, with many consorts, enjoying all 
royal splendours. He helps the Pandavas in defeating their enemy 
and in recovering their rightful throne. The SantnyUsa which the 
Rsis* adopted were only for themselves; but they, one and all, 
taught the ordinary man to lead the life that befits a man of this 
world. They never encouraged the ordinary man in imitating their 
own Samnyasa life in external appearan(‘es. Religious differences 
only enriched the religious experiences of the people and never 
formed a ground for rivalry and mutual fued. The sumniunt 
honum came naturally as a direct fruit for man after leading a full 
life in this world. 

But this revival was short lived. Religious Teachers and 
leaders of religious movements began to condemn creeds and beliefs 
not found in their own sects, and in the place of a “ federation ’’ 
of religions, there came about in India a constant series of wars 
among religions. What has been revived in India during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries (which is the theme of the book 
under review) is this partial outlook on man’s relation to the 
universe. Thus Ram Mohun Roy denounced everything except 
the U.panisads in Hindu, religious literature. Dayananda Saraswati 
denounced everything except the Safkhitas. Both of them con- 
demned idol worship, which has been the most impor^tant asfoect of 
rebgious life in India. In the Ramakrishna Movement, the« 
Satxinyasa arspect is over emphasized and even ordinarycmen are 
drawn into its fold as ** Sarnnyasins,” though such people may «ot 
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have been admitted into the “ Order/' There is*^ strong Advaita 
bias also, and Swami ^Vivekananda was an out and out Advaitin 
who regarded the other forms as inferior phases of religious 
experience. The Prarthana Samaj interested itself more jn social 
reform — education of girls, prevention of early marriages for 
girls, widow remarriage etc. Aurobindo has retired into As'r^m 
and there is little of what may be called a movement towards 
revival, around him. Rabindranath Tagore is a poet and 
Gandhi is playing his part in the political fiel^. Prof. Radha- 
krisbnan is emphasizing the value of religidus experience in 
man’s organized life. Thus none of these movements have 
ever attempted what the movement associated with* the name 
of Vedavyasa has attempted, namely, the improvement of man’s 
life as a whole, to recognize complexity as an integral fa*ctor in 
this world and to emphasize the unity of the parts in this com- 
plexity. Man must live; man must do his duty in life. The future 
comes naturally as a result of the life that man leads in the present ; 
the Paths are many, though the goal is the same ; and this goal 
•is for all. The Purlin ic movement fought against the antithesis 
between Spirit and Matter and taught the harmony and unity of 
the universe divided up into Spirit and Matter. The Puranic 
movement took into consideration the whole of man’s life and 
recognized the needs of man according to his varied aptitudes and 
tendencies. Thus the votaries of S'a5traic intellectualism per- 
formed the Vedic Yagas and worshipped idols in the temples and 
they saw no contradiction among these varicrus forms of religious 
practices. Compared to this great revival of Hinduism, there is 
nothing that deserves thd title of renaissance movement in Hinduism 
in modern times. Cutting and chisseling, remodeling, selection 
and filtering — these are the processes .that one finds in modern 
times. Each movement tries to take up a small portion of what 
was i/edic civilization and calls it the essence of Hinduism, and 
discards the others apd even condemns the others, 

Iti is only in dealing with the Theosophical movement that 
Ike author has been able to present a picture of a wide movement 
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that comprehended the various phases of man's life. From the 
various quotations given from the utterances of Annie Besant, one 
gets* an impression that in this movement, there has been an 
attempt to take Hinduism as a whole and to revive this whole. 
There is the aspect of adjusting the parts to the requirements of 
modern times ; but there was no attempt to discriminate between 
one phase and another and to condemn or discard any phase. The 
whole energy of the leaders of the Theosophical movement had been 
directed tQ brin^up the whole of Hinduism (whicn comprehended the 
entire religion or India including Buddhism and Jainism) to the 
modern times instead of demolishing the edifice and exhibiting the 
broken parts as curiosities from an ancient period in a public 
museum. 

tt would be unlair to the author if a reviewer starts criticizing 
aiiy special statement or any particular aspect of the presentation 
of the theme. The author has a right to hold his own opinions and 
the reviewer may only differ from him. But there is no question of 
either being in the wrong for differing from the other. Statements 
like “ His position as a world-poet is now universally recognized ” 
(p. 341) and the greatest since Kalidasa ” along with a statement 
like “ has not given us any work which we can place by the side of 
the Divine Comedy or Paradise Lost ” may puzzle some (among 
whom the present reviewer is one). The implication that after 
Kalidasa nothing has been written in India that can compare with 
the Divine Comedy and the Pqrudisc Lost may not disturb the 
peace of mind of a Professor of English Literature ; but people 
who have spent their whole life in the study of Indian literatures 
have a right to hold different views. 

To bring about a compromise between the conflicting positions 
of Keeab Chandra Sen’s views on social reform and his religious 
beliefs on one side and the marriage of his daughter (under age) 
with the Prince of Cooch Behar and the need to# conduct the 
marriage according to Hindu rites, the doctrine of divine inspiration 
(Adcs'a) h^.d\o be imported (p. lOf). Swami Vivekanand^used to 
^encourage his followers and the inmates of his As'ram in their faith 
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regarding their Master being an incarnation (p. 29)5) ; but the same 
Swamiji mocked at the religious beliefs of other Movements as 
recorded in the following : “ Swami, have you ever seen an^ele- 
mental ? ” ; “ Oh yes, we have them in India for breakfast.” 
Further it is reported in the book that he considered Theosophy 
with its Masters and occultism and mysticism, a danger to India 
(p. 295)* The author himself speaks of “ the Theosophical Society 
with its Tibetan Masters, its occult phenomena, and its esoteric 
teaching,” (p. 294) in a tone which does not reflet an attitude of 
tolerance towards other forms of religious beliefs ; and yet tl^e author 
speaks with approval and even with great veneration about the 
occult experiences of other religious Teachers. If on^ were keen 
on "finding dark spots, one can find therrt even on the purest of 
surfaces. One of the heroes of the present day renaissance is 
described in the book as living just like the ordinary peasant in a 
simple cottage, wearing just a loin cloth and travelling third class. 
But a cynic may as well ask, “ Does a peasant get his third class 
compartment vacated when he wants to travel ? Does he get a 
•special carriage or a special train even, occasionally for his official 
tours ? Does the train halt on wayside stations to enable him to 
entrain or detrain? Does he get the luxury of palatial Tuildings of 
millioners in cities and luxurious cars ? ” 

The description of the Vedic religion and its Puranic revival 
given above is from the point of view of tlie reviewer. The author’s 
views on the matter are different. The author seems to hold that 
Hinduism is a religion into which people could be admitted or from 
which people can desert, that steps should be taken to bring more 

members into this relignous organization and to stop the migration 

• * 

from its fold. He also gives an impression that religion carries 
with it some conflict of interest with i;he affairs of the world and 
that the As'rania life is the proper religious life for all. In the 
matter, of Jdol worship, the author is a little apologetic. The re- 
viewer sees no reason why one should compromise on the matter. 
Hindis worshipped the‘ldoI^in a temple as the Dfeity. The idol 
has sentience, the idol gives boons, the idol protects. In the matW 
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of temple entry for those who were not given admission to Hindu 
temples, real Hinduism prescribed the building of new temples for 
those who want to worship God in a particular way, instead ot 
disturbing the practices obtaining in existing institutions. There 
is nothing called a Hindu temple. The Hindus had temples and 
any Hindu can have a temple. Such temples are for those who 
institute it and conduct the affairs of the temple. The last chapter 
in the book raises many problems regarding the future of Hinduism 
and their solutii>ns. They require careful consideration. But as a 
preliminary" step, one may recommend that more encouragement be 
given to a deep study of ancient Indian civilization and that the 
help of those who have studied anicient Indian civilization in the 
light of modern conditions be requisitioned in such matters. 

The author’s outlook is different from that of others. The 
subject dealt with in the book is something that provides much 
scope for great differences of opinion. An absolutely impartial 
presentation of the complicated problems in the book is beyond the 
capacity of any author. The author’s personality is sure to appear 
in the book. Considering the difficulties that face an author having 
to deal with such a subject, it must be admitted that the per- 
formance gives credit to the author. There is a bias; but that is 
only the personality of the author. Nowhere is there an attempt 
to distort facts : there is no malice evinced, in dealing with the 
subject, against any person or against any event connected with 
a person. 

Editor 


Studies in the Rantayafut by Saihskrta-Sahiti-Vallabha, 
Sarasvata-Sarajna T. Sundarachariar, B.A., B.L., published by 
P. Varadachary and Co., Madras, 1945. Price Rs. 2/8. 

Mr. Sundarachariar is one of the few persons who have^taken 
a delight in studying Sanskrit and in trying to understand and 
appreciate the literary values of the language. There is a <^cncral 
'fiotion among the so-called educated people that the world has 
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changed in recent times and that what is inherited from ancient 
times is not of any value to the modern world. But, as a matter 
of fact, the world does not change. Man and his problems rejjiain 
essentially the same. There may be growth ; there may be expan- 
sion ; but there is never a complete break up and a new ‘start in the 
evolution of man. Thus the author, who has acquired the highest 
form of education which the present day arrangements provide, 
finds that the Raniayana written more than two milleniums ago is 
still as fresh as when it was written and will crmtiniie to inspire 
the future humanity with its freshness and vit^ility. The author 
gave a few expositions of the great Epic before a cultured audience 
at Kumbakonam last year ; his spoke then in Tamil: Nov; the 
lectures are presented in English so that a wader audience could 
read and understand them, than if the lectures were puhli?>hed in 
Tamil. I'he present instalment contains only his interpretation of 
the Balakafjda. It contains two parts, the first part dealing with 
the main problems and the second containing notes on certain points 
raised in the first part. The first part is divided into three sections 
.dealing respectively wdth the genesis of the Rdmayana^ the theme 
of divine incarnation and the Bdlakdnda. Thus the first tw'o sec- 
tions of the first part are introductory. The Rdmayana appeals to 
different persons for different reasons and in different degrees. The 
source of the Rdmayana theme, the date of the composition of the 
Epic, the original form of the Epic dnd the evolution and later 
accretions are some of the probjems that interest a historian. The 
Epic itself, its artistic beauties, its ethical values, its influence on 
man’s life and such problems appeal to other persons. The author 
definitely belongs to tl!e second class. The story of Rama does 
not find any reflection in earlier Sanskrit literature, as does the 
story of S'ri Krsna and the PandavaSr Some stories about S'ri 
KrSna like the suppression of Kaliya and the lifting of the 
Gov^rdhaq^i can be directly traced to some of the stories in the 
Rgveda. But no siuch immediate relation is found between the 
Rdmdbyatja and the Vedic Hterature. Those w^io explain all 
fiythologies on astronomical basis may find in the story the annfisH 
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phenomenon of fne Sun going to the south, losing his lustre and 
then regaining the lost lustre and returning to his northern abode. 
Others see in it the harvest phenomenon and still others the 
historical fact of the Aryan colonization of South India. Still 
others may find in the outline of the delineation of Rama’s 
character an antithesis of the character of Buddha, who gave up 
his kingdom, discarded his family and renounced his claim to the 
throne, while Rama fought for the recovery of his consort stolen 
by the Ral<sasa "^nd, returning to his kingdom along with her, was 
crowned and ruled over the country. The problem of the author 
ship of the Epic is another puzzle. According to the Rantaya^ja 
itself, it is the first secular poem and the verse : 

■ HI fii'^i? qRisi fsiHiTH; hhi; i 

is tiie first verse composed by a man. Before that there had been 
only the V^edic poetry that had manifested itself to the supernormal 
visions of Rsis ; no man had composed a metrical passage. But 
the Ramayafja itself presupposes earlier metrical passages of a 
secular character. Then what is the relation of V'almiki to the 
Epic ? Valrniki is a contemporary of Rama and, strictly interpreted, 
the Epic is contemporaneous with the hero and the theme. There 
are many “critical scholars” who take the hero of the Epic 
originally depicted as a man and by the tampering of later hands 
converted into a divine incarnation. It is to this last problem 
that the author has applied himself with enthusiasm and rightly 
so. The entire value of the Epic as a^great poetn depends on 
this point and the author rightly devotes the whole of the second 
section for this topic. On this point one has to note vhc following. 
If Ravaija had received a boon from the Divine that he would not 
be killed by any being other than a man and if Ravaija \yas satisfied 
with this limitation because of his contempt for man as an insigni- 
ficant being, the situation demands that God himself should appear 
m this world as that small man and vanquish the same mighty 
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Havana. The value of Tapas for a true poet, the need for a formal 
initiation even in the ^rt of poetry, the relation of the teacher and 
the disciple, the nature of a truly great poem, these topics are-ably 
dealt with in the first section under three headings. The third sec- 
tion is a running comment on the various events in the Balakanda. 
In this running comment he deals with the problem of the relation 
of good and evil, of virtue and vice, in this world. If Rama, the 
hero, is the incarnation of God as the son of the virtuous king 
Das'aratha, we must understand that Havana is th^ son of the great 
sage Vis'ravas. His brother happens to be .one of the greatest 
devotees of God, namely, Vibhlsana. If Tataka happens to be a 
Raksasi, it was only an accident that made her such.* Ravatia, 
again, was a great devotee of S'iva : he had studied the Vedas and 
observed Vedic rites. Havana, according to Hindu mythology, was 
formerly Jaya, one of the guards of IMahavispu. Here too it is an 
accident, in which he is little to blame, that made him a Raksasa. 
Man’s real purity, the accidental occasions that bring about evil in 
his being and divine intervention to remove such evil from him — 
<his is a great teaching of Hindu Epics which may have a great 
value to man in modern times, when nations consider themselves as 
God’s chosen and nations condemn others as incorrigibly wicked 
and fit only to be wiped out of the face of the earth. The 
brotherhood of man, ^nan’s innate good nature, the common 
destiny of all individuals-- these are some of the great and noble 
doctrines which our ancient Teaphers tried to convey to us in such 
Epics. 1 had to draw attention to this aspect because the author 
has himself said, and Sir S. ‘Varadachari in his Foreword has 
drawn special attentiojn to the statement, that the Tamasic type 
represented bj^ Tataka admits o? no salvation and that it has 
to be slain by thfe Lord. I can accef^t this term “ slain.” only 
if it means that the Lord removes from the individual that is 
classWie^ uider the Tamasic type, the stain that is brought about 
in the individual through some accident in which the individual 
himsel# has little responsibility. One may wond^P whether, in 
such events as the conversion of Tataka, Jaya and Vijaya (whT^ 

6 
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later became Hiranyaksa and Hiraijyakas^ipu and still later Ravaija 
and Kumbhakarna), into Raksasa nature, the change of Ahalya 
inta a rock and the sufferings of S'akuntala through the curse of 
some sages, there is not some reflation on the want of proper 
understanding of human affairs in these sages who are supposed 
to have renounced the world, and also on the divine intervention 
for correcting the mistake of these sages. In none of such events 
do we see any sort of wrong committed by the victims themselves 
that merit such^ punishments. Thus the sufferings of humanity 
are the results of the indiscretion of those on the top rather than 
through any sin of those who actually suffer. This is an aspect 
of moral problem in the world that needs scrutiny, with reference 
to Hindu Epics. Do' we not see in such events the errings of 
those \vho have risen so high in the spiritual plane as to lose sight of 
the world and the real needs of the world, and consequent suffer- 
ings of those who never deserved such suffering ? 

The author has raised many problems and he has suggested 
solutions also. The work is really inspiring. l)eep understanding 
combined with a capacity for clear exposition and fascinating 
treatment makes the reading of the book both a pleasure and an 
education. ' We await the succeeding volumes dealing with the 
remaining Books of the great Epic. 

Editor 


Dhvanyaloka with Locana (Uid Kaumudiy edited witli a gloss 
called Upalocana by the late Mahamahopadhyaya IVof. S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriyar ; Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras, 
1944. Price Rs. 8. • 

This edition contains the first of the four Udyatas into which 
the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana is divided. Abhinavagupta 
has written a commentary on the whole of Dhvanyaloka, which is 
published in the Kavyamala series. 1 here are few commentaries 
available for • the Dhvanyrdoka, the commentary called Loc^nia by 
^Abhinavagupta being the only one extent. On this Locatia alJiO, 
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there are not many commentaries. The Kaumhdl by Udaya is 
available only for the first Udyotal And that portion is now, for 
the first time, included in this edition. 

In the field of Alankara Sdstra, it is the KavyaprakdS'U 
that has taken the position of being the standard work, on 
which scholars wrote commentaries. The Slokavartika and the 
Vdrfikcis for the subsequent portions by Kumarila on the 
MifJidfhsd, the Kdsnkii on Vyakaraiia and later the Siddhanta- 
kautnudl, the Bh'dmail on Advaita, and the TattvaQintdniani 

m 

on Nydya are the works in various branches, on which scholars 
wrote elaborate commentaries in later times. Although one 
would have expected the same place given to the Dhvahyaloka in 
Alankara ^ it is really Kiivyaprakds'a thjft has taken the place. 
As such any information on this great classic is welcome to 
students of Sanskrit literature and even this incomplete portion of 
the commentary called Kautundl is a great asset. A correct edition 
of Abhinavagupta’s Loccina also was a greatly felt need among 
students of Sanskrit and for the first Udyota, the need has been 
satisfied by this edition. 

Little is known of the author of the Kaumudt, which has been 
printed in this edition for the first time. Some information has 
been given about him in the Introduction to the edition of his other 
work, the Mayurasandes'u in the Poona Oriental Series, Professor 
Kuppuswami Sastri who edited the Kdtimudl would have added 
his Introduction. But his sudden demise deprived the world of 
what he would have said on the point. All that can be said is that 
the name of the author is Udaya or Uttungodaya (the latter is the 
name printed in this edit!on), as is suggested in the two verses that 
appear in the commentary : 

II 
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in the beginning and 

ff‘4 q^i 

rqic11|?Jlrl aqjgi rr^f: || 

in the end. 

Even here there is no direct mention of the name of the author. 
The name is to be inferred. From the element ks^amabhrtah in 
the name, we may infer that he was a king. Whether the author 
meant the term uttuhgai as a part of this suggested name or not, 
we have no clue to decide. He mentions his other work called 
Mayuraduta on p. 201. He cites many other verses as his own 
(pp. 68, 202, 227, 234, 261). Bui none of them have been traced 
to any source. If the author is the same as the hero in the 
Mayurascindes'a, then that hero is found to be a member of the 
family of this reviewer, with the hered^ary Title of S'rikantba. 
This is all that can be said now about the author. The date can 
be decided through the mention of Uddaijda, famous in Malabar, 
as a living poet in the Scnides'a : but the date of Uddapda itself 
is not finally settled. The available evidences support a hypothesis 
that the date may be round about 1400 A.u. Nothing more can be 
said at present. 

The Kaumudi is a very scholarly exposition of the 
Dhvanydloka along with the Locatia. There are many places 
where the exact meaning ot the text of the Dhvanydloka is not 
quite clear. Prof. Ktippuswami Sastri* has given his gloss to 
elucidate certain points here. His is not a ‘continuous and running 
commentary. It is only an occasional gloss. Thus the opening 
passage in the Dhvanydloka must be rendered into English as : 
What has been from generation to generation known amon^ wise 
men as Dhvaniy which is the life of a poem, of that some people 
assert non-existence. But Abhinavagupta says that the passage 
be construed to mean that wise men had been sptakigg 
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about Dhvani being the life of poetry from gen^ation to genera- 
tion. According to the first interpretation what is ascribed to 
wise men is only the term Dhvani and not that this Dhvai^i is 
the life of poetry. According to the second interpretation, the 
wise men of old recognized Dhvani as the life of poetry. The 
Upalocana justifies this interpretation of Abhinavagupta. Further, 
there is much difficulty in construing the passage of Anandavar- 
dhana where he says that the sorrow of one of the Kraiinca pair 
manifested as poetry. In the Ramayana it is the male bird that 
is killed and the sorrow is in the femable bird. As fhe passage 
stands, Anandavardhana seems to say that the female bird was 
killed and the sorrow of the male bird manifested as poetry. The 
Upalocana gives an interpretation by whk:h the passage agrees 
with the Ramayana wording. I give only two specimens. * 

The theory of beauty in poetry as expounded in this DhvanyU- 
loka is something for which there has not been even a distant 
approach among literary critics in any language, including modern 
literatures. It is unique in the literatures of the world. What 
Sankara has done for Indian philosophy, Anandavardhana has 
done for Indian poetry. But the latter has not yet been under- 
stood and appreciated. This edition is only the first* step in a 
journey that has to be very long. The goal is not less fascinating 
than where S^ankara’s philosophy leads us. We await subsequent 
instalments, though Haumudi may not be*available. 

Editor 

The Journal of the Travancorc University Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library^ TriyandFuni Vol. I, No. 1. April, 1945. Annual 
subscription, Rs. 4. * • 

The manliscripts Library in Trivandrum is one of the richest 
collections in the world, both in regard to the number of manuscripts 
available ayd the value of the works, being rare and not seen 
elsewhere. The Trivandrum Sanskrit Series has earned for itself a 
reputation unsurpassed by any other serial publications in Sanskrit 
literature. The Library and its publication activities* were directly 
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under the Government till recent years, until the University of 
Travancore was inaugurated; and when^ the University started 
functioning, the Library and its publications were transferred to 
the University, a step which some other Governments may imitate. 
It is a very wise step which the University has taken in starting a 
Quarterly Journal for the publication of smaller works serially 
through it. The present volume, which is the first, contains Sri 
Padfiianfibha Sat aka of S'ri Svali Maharaja of Travancore who 
ruled over the country about a century ago and who was a profound 
scholar, poet and musician. This work in ten Dasuikas appears 
completely. The next work is Kamapanivada’s Muknfidas'ataka 
with a very elaborate and scholarly commentary. It is in ten 
Dasuikas and only ihh first Dasuika appears here ; the first vt‘rse 
of the second is started. The Matsydvatdra Prabandha (in the 
form of a Champu), which is a very short poem and attributed to 
Narayaija Bhatta, is the tliird work and is completed. I'he 
Srngdrasudhdkara Bhana ol As'vati Prince of Travancore, who 
lived a century and a half ago is completed as the fourth con- 
tribution and Godavannayas'obhuiidna oi Ariujagiri Kavi is the 
last. This is an Alankdra work where the illustrative verses are in 
honour of Godavarina, a king of Bimbili in Kerala, which is now a 
part of the Travancore State. We welcome this new addition to 
the journals that cater for the Oriental scholars. This will be a 
very useful complement to the Serial publication. A short pre- 
fatory note about the authors and works would have been a very 
useful feature. We will also suggest that brief notices of important 
manuscripts in the Library, whose publication cannot be immedi- 
ately taken up, will be a very valuable adjunct to these publica- 
tions, as a continuous and integral part of the Journal, instead of 
confining it to mere puljlication of texts. We take the liberty to 
note that there is some scope for improving the printing and get 
up of the Journal and also of the whole series pubbshed fey the 
Library We are sure that as soon as the present abnormal times 
are got over, some steps will be taken in this direction. o 

Editor 
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Telugu Literature (Andhra Literature) by Prof. P. T. Raju, 
M.A., Ph.D., Sastri, of {he Andhra University. The P.E.N. Books, 
India Literatures. The International Book House, Bombay, 1^944. 

The Indian literatures are not known to the outside world in 
the way in which they deserve to be known. As a matter of fact 
even in India, the literatures are not known sufficiently well to the 
ordinary educated person. The Indian centre of the P.E.N. is 
doing a great service not only to India but also to the whole 
cultured humanity by undertaking the publication of a series of 
studies on the various Indian literatures. ^ Sixteen volumes have 
been planned and four of them (including the present one) have' 
already been published. In spite of war conditions, the publication 
has not suffered thereby, in the matter of \he printing and get up. 
The book is of a very moderate size, and as such it is within the 
reach of the student of average means ; but having regard to its 
beautiful appearance, it does not look cheap, and even a fastidious 
person can keep it with him without blushing. There is a short 
Foreword by the general editor, Sreemathi Sophia Wadia and an 
introduction by Sir C. R. Reddi, the Vice-Chanceller of the Andhra 
University, who is known to be one of the best Telugu scholars 
of the modern times. The author himself adds a Foreword and 
then the book starts after these preliminary portions covering 
twenty four pages. The main body of the book is divided into 
three parts according to the general pfan of the series, the first 
part containing an account of .the ancient period in the literature 
and the second part being devoted to an account of the modern 
period. The third part contains an Anthology from the literature. 
The first part contains five chapters devoted respectively to the 
beginnings, the Mahabharata Poets, the Ramayaiia Poets, the 
Prabandha poets and the Satakas, From this, one gets -an idea 
that Telugu Literature is more or less only a rendering into Telugu 
lang^a^e erf Sanskrit works. Even in the chapter dealing with 
the beginnings of the Telugu Literature one fails to find anything 
that clfan be called real Telugu I>iterature dealing with Telugu 
rtiemcs. It deals more with the Andhras and the Teliigu Languagt, 
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Both as a nation and as a language, the author seems to entertain 
what may be called a pro-Aryan bias, regarding their beginnings. 
In the chapter dealing with the Prabandhas, the author definitely 
says that the themes are taken from Sanskritic sources but in 
treatment they are genuinely Telugu. But in a literature, if it 
deserves that name, there must be some really original theme 
found in the country itself for the poets to present in the form of 
art; they should not depend entirely on a foreign source, however 
local the ‘treatment of the foreign themes may be in the hands of 
eminent poets. There mustybe folk-songs: thv^ire must be other 
forms of secular poetry like songs about national heroes and 
heroines, about kings and warriors who have made a mark in the 
development of the nation. There must be poems dealing with 
the temples, towns, rivers and mountains of the country. There 
must be fables of a purely local origin. Thus it is not merely in 
dealing with the origins of the Telugu nation and the Telugu 
literature that the author shows his pro-Aryan bias. It is seen in 
his treatment of the literature also. It is rather surprising that 
Sir C. R. Reddi too has not helped the readers in the matter by at 
least drawing attention to this fact. One also notices a slight 
want of proportion in the book. There are discussions on certain 
points which could well have been avoided in a short survey of the 
literature in such a small compass and more could have been 
added by way giving a rapid survey of the poems and poets in 
Telugu. If the space had been taken up for giving a mere list of 
authors and works with a two or three line comment, it would have 
added considerably to the value of the book. This is not saying 
anything desparaging to the book. It is pnly an expression of a 
different point of view. 

In* the second part there is a survey of modern Telugu Liter- 
ature. In all the modern Indian literatures a great change has 
taken place in the nineteenth century on account of the irpp3x:t of 
European literatures and European thoughts. The days of big 
si^bjects and %rand poetry have practically vanished and tHe days 
'8T common-place subjects of a topical interest and of shortflpr 
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poems have set in, in all Indian literatures. In a grand Epic, we 
see only the great theme ; in a classical drama we see only the 
characters. We do not see the personality of the poet or otthe 
dramatist. But in modern times we do not see either the poetry 
or the theme ; we see more the poet in the poems. The poet is 
the theme and few poets can write on anything but himself. The 
author of the book under review calls this new spirit of poetry by 
the term Bhavakavitva. I hope that I have correctly interpreted 
the writer ; at least that is the opinion of the reviewer^about the 
point. Prose dramas with little of literary value and with no 
permanent interest, novels (with detective and historical themes), 
essays on various subjects of present day interest, works on 
scientific subjects — these are some of the> phenomena that have 
newly appeared in modern literatures and all these topics artf dealt 
with in the second part. Even here, we see more a general 
discussion of the subjects and rather too little of the actual facts 
of literature, in the book. One gets the impression, after leading 
the hook, of a philosopher’s musings, rather than of a literary 
man’s presentation of facts. The third part is a very interesting 
anthology. Here one can expect only illustrations from literature 
of points raised in the body of the book, and to this extent the 
anthology is sufficiently comprehensive and varied. But here at 
least, the reader has a right, to expect some specimens of poems 
that could not be dealt with in the body of the book. The author’s 
dictum that between the poetry of the provincial language and that 
of Sanskrit the only difference must be that of language but not of 
theme and spirit (p. i in his Foreword) has been carried a little too 
far. One feels that one* is missing a good share of what may be 
called Telugu poetry, *which means not merely poetry in Telugu 
language, but )^oetry on Telugu subjects.^ 

We have drawn attention to certain points where there is some 
scope for addition in the presentation of facts. But so far as the 
facts presented are concerned, we have nothing but praise and 
apprec^tion. We do not also be little the difFiculties*that lie in the 
w^y a per. son who has to present a great subject in a sho>; 
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compass. It is easy to present a small subject in a big book. But 
it is only a genius that can bring together into a single volume, 
brevity, comprehensivness, clarity, accuracy and last, but not least, 
charm. As far as the book goes, it is a great success. 

There are no books from which one can get any idea of the 
rich literature that is available in the various Indian languages. 
There is no demand. The students who undergo education in the 
various Indian Universities receive their literary training in the 
English language. They read Indian literature only as an inevi 
table element in the curiculam. Provision for the proper teaching 
of Indian literatures, the number of persons who have really under 
stood the literary values of works available in Indian literatures 
and who ha\'e the trai'tiing and aptitude to appreciate the beauties 
of Indian literatures, the number of students who take an interest 
in their own literatures in all such matters the position in India 
is something of which leaders must he ashamed. It may he an 
unpleasant remark to make that even in the University where Sir 
C. R. Reddi, one of the most famous among modern Telugu men ot 
letters, is the Vice-Chancellor, the position of Telugu language and 
literature is far below whal the language and literature of a European 
or any other modern country occupies in a University of that 
country. Our ancients have given a great wealth. If we cannot 
and will not protect and impro\ e it who else can and who else will 
The series undertaken by the Indian centre of the International 
organization of P. E. N. has stgirted in the right direction on a 
pilgrimage on which it is the 1 'niversities in India that should have 
taken the leading part. The publishers and the author deserve 
not merely hearty congratulations on tlie excellent work ; they 
deserve the gratitude of all ihos4 who have any real feeling of Indian 
nationalism and true patriotism. 

Editor 
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Dr. GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 

(Born on Ut IDecember, 1878) 

President of the Theosophical Society 

2U6-I934—J 1-8-1945 

peissed away early on Sunday the 1 2th instant ( 1 2-4S a.m.) 
. at the Headquarters of The Theosophical Society, Adyar. 

The members of the Adyar Library place on record 
their ^ense of deep sorrow &nd profound loss. • 



GLIMPSES OF GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 


By J. L. Davidge 

Dr. George Sydney Arundale, a great and gifted friend 
of humanity, was nearing 67 when he passed away on August 
12. ‘He was a man of many parts, all synthesized in a great- 
ness which is characteristic of those well advanced along the 
Path of Holiness. Great in Theosophy, in statecraft, in 
education, in administration, in the mysteries of religion, he 
would call himself a “ Jack-of-all-trades,” but that was only an 
unpretentious way of summing up many capacities in the arts 
and sciences embraced in the three objects of The Theosophi- 
cal Society which conjure a full picture of individual and 
cosmic evolution. His magnum opus. The Lotus Fire, evinces 
a depth of understanding of cosmic processes which is sufficient 
to place him in the ranks of true occultists. 

George S. Arundale was* born 1st December 1878 in 
Surrey, England, son of a congregational clergyman, John 
Kay, but took his mother’s name Arundale, which has affilia- 
tions with two distinguished families' of British painters. 
Through his family coonections he became at 21' a member of 
the Worshipful Company of Pewterers and by virtue of that 
membership a Freeman of the City of London. 

Educate privately in Italy and Germany, he entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, f895, graduating with hqnouw 
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in moral science 1898, and with honours in*law 1899. He 
showed an early sympathy for Indians by taking part in the 
Indian Majlis at Cambridge. Then he spent some tinie in 
research on the French Revolution at the Archives Nationales, 
Paris, and in 1901 became a Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society, London. 

EDUCATIONIST 

In 1903 at Dr. Besant’s invitation he came 4 d India as 
Professor of English Literature at the Central Hindu College, 
Benares — a great national institution to which pupils came 
from all parts of India ; the members of the staff were devoted 
patriots, and most of them gave their wholetime services for 
a minimum allowance. The ideals of the College were to give 
Indian youth a sound intellectual education, but adding Hindu 
religious instruction and encouraging a fervent practical love 
for the Motherland. Many of Dr. Arundale's old students now 
•occupy high places in the public life of India and they in- 
variably assembled to greet him in the great cities on every tour 
he made of North India. 

He was elected a Fellow of the University of Allahabad 
to which the C.H.C. W 0 .s affiliated, and became an examiner 
both to the University and to the Government. In 1909 he 
became Principal of the College, but in 1913 resigned to take 
up wider educational activity, and visited Europe. The Central 
Hindu College shortlj^ afterwards became the nucleus of the 
Benares Hindu University. » 

In 1915 *Mr. Arundale joined the British Red Cross, Lpndon, 
and became commandant for some tim^i of the Endsleigh Palace 
Hospitsil fcr officers. He also served a short term as General 
Secretary of The Theosophical Society in England and was an 
inspiring and vivifying force In the English Section. 
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Returning 'to India, he threw himself into Dr. BesanUs 
educational and political work, and became organizing secre- 
tary of the All-India Home Rule League, which started the 
campaign for India’s freedom. In 1917 he was interned with 
her for political activities, but after three months the pressure 
of public opinion brought about their release. For several 
years he worked for the Society for the Promotion of National 
Education (S.P.N.E.), organized by Dr. Besant, travelling up 
and dowh. the country, establishing schools and stimulating 
education everywhere. 

In 1918 the National University was inaugurated at 
Madras, with Rabincjranath Tagore, the poet, as Chancellor, 
Dr. Besant Vice-Chancellor, and Mr. Arundale Registrar, with 
special charge of the teachers’ training college attached to the 
University. Six years later the University conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters in recognition of his 
long service to education in India, Tagore signing his diploma. 
The University has since ceased to exist. 

In 1922 Mr. Arundale accepted the post of Commissioner 
of Education under the Government of Indore, retaining it for 
a year and becoming Educational Adviser on leaving the ser- 
vice. In 1924 he was appointed by the Government of Madras 
a member of the Training of Teachers Committee appointed 
to reorganize the training and r'evise the curriculum. He also 
reported on the educational system in Kashmir. His interest 
in education never flagged. In speec?hes, books and journals 
he consistently advocated Indian education for India based on 
her age-old traditions find not on foreign conceptions. The 
Besant Theosophical Sfihool, Adyar, is a fine example of his 
educational principles in practice. It incorporates the M«ntes- 
sori method. He it was who invited Dr. Montessori to India 

*' i 

find encouraged her work hefe, frequently criticizing the 
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Governments of India for their neglect of this “great fore- 
runner of the new education throughout the world.” 

In 1924-25 Dr. Arundale made an educational tour thrcrugh 
Europe, studying educational, political and social conditions 
and lecturing. He was active in New Era education and two 
schools in England have been named after him. 

A GREAT TRAVELLER 

Going wherever his superiors needed his services’, in 1926 
he visited Australia for the first time and" accepted office as 
General Secretary of the Australian Section of The Theosophi- 
cal Society. With great energy he threw himself into various 
progressive activities, publishing Advance Australia ! and*other 
journals and helping to found the Theosophical Broadcasting 
Station, 2GB, of which he was chairman of directors, and 
which he used to spread Theosophy to many thousands of 
Australian people. 

• In 1929 on a later visit to Australia he inspired a move- 
ment called the Who’s for Australia League, which reawak- 
ened a spirit of patriotism and civic service throughout the 
Commonwealth. It is not too much to say that with the aid of 
its weekly organ — Who's for Australia ? — and the more than 
generous support of 2GB this movement, numbering 10,000 
members, developed into a United Australia campaign which 
helped to change the outlook of the Australian people. Dr. 
Arundale wAs an ardent believer in the great future opening 
up before Australia *and New Zealand and called them Lands 
of the Greater Hope. 

He had great faith also in the fifture of the British Com- 
-monnvoalth and in the priceless service it lies in the power of 
a tru^ great Commonwealth, with a free Indi§ playing her 
full |hare, to render to the A^orld, He envisaged India as tfb 
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integral part of an Indo-British Commonwealth which should 
be the model for a World Commonwealth. And to this end 
he worked incessantly for forty years, on the platform and in 
the press, including his own weekly journal Conscience for the 
last six years, and for the same period as President of the New 
India League, a nucleus of patriotic activity in the service of 
the Motherland. He was proud to acknowledge India as his 
own spiritual Motherland. 

Dr. Arundale was a great traveller and from 1931 to 1934 
made yearly visits to Europe and America. In the United 
States he would cover 10,000 miles in one tour, lecturing in 
the principal cities cn ** America : Her Power and Purpose ** 
and expressing a vision of her potential greatness. To what- 
ever country he went, he sounded its keynote and roused a 
special group of people to a higher conception of citizenship. 

WORK FOR THEOSOPHY 

Dr. Arundale’s main preoccupation has always been of 
course Theosophy. He had the good fortune to know inti- 
mately most of the Society’s leaders, including the Founders, 
H.P. Blavatsky and H.S. Olcott, in his youth. His meeting with 
Dr. Besant at a great meeting in the Queen’s Hall, London, 
in 1900 put the seal on the relation of guru and chela, and from 
that day until she passed away he worked with her in intimate 
association for over thirty years. He joined the Society in 
1895, served as General Secretary of the English, Indian and 
Australian Sections and as ^t! member of the General Council, 
and succeeded Dr. Besant as President in 1934, being elected 
by the world-wide membership by an overwhelming majority. 

He at once published a Seven Year Plan for tfie imp>rove- 
ment of Adyar and the strengthening of the international 
^iety as a 'whole. Almost evefy year in his dynamic \\ay he 
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initiated a new impulse — a campaign for understanding, for 
justice, for Straight Theosophy, and in 1944 for the Theosophy 
of the Heart, concentrating all The Society’s forces of com- 
passion on the healing of stricken people. As recently as June 
21st 1945, on entering his twelfth year as President, he affirm- 
ed his intention, whether President or not, to be an ardeht ' 
worker for the Theosophy of the Heart, affirming that “ the 
war is revealing a new Theosophy, the Theosophy of intimate 
Brotherhood of living creatures.” 

The World Rehabilitation Fund and the War Distress 
Relief Fund, which he started in 1944 for helping devastated 
National Societies and individual members, are now organizing 
relief through The Theosophical Society in Europe, and he 
was looking forward to a Round Table Conference for consoli- 
dating these Sections as the spiritual nexus of a United States 
of Europe on the political plane. He had visited every country 
in Europe, except perhaps Russia, and he had a tremendous 
Admiration for Poland, which was recently granted The Theo- 
sophical Society’s Certificate of Honour. 

MAJOR ACTIVITIES 

During six years of war much of his effort was concentrat- 
ed on the victory of the Forces of Light. Dr. Arundale 
delivered many eloquent war addresses throughout India: some 
were published in pamphlet form and some reprinted by 
Government; As a means of eliminating war he emphasized 
over and over agairf the need »to eradicate cruelty in all its 
forms. Almbst every year he and Rukmini Devi made, a tour 
of India, the President lecturing on rfie war or on Theosophy 
or advqcaling Indian Education for India and Rukmini Devi 
stimulating the cultural renaissance through ancient Indian 
dances and handcrafts. 
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Dr. Arundiale in 1925 entered the Liberal Catholic Church 
— an offshoot of the Old Catholic Church — with valid orders 
and*-a Theosophical outlook ; it gave him great scope for linking 
the realities of the Christian faith with modern life ; he was 
consecrated a Bishop and represented this Church as Regionary 
Bishop in Australia and in India. Everywhere he worked for 
understanding and goodwill among the Religions, believing that 
all the splendours of Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Judaism 
and Zoroastrianism are roadways to God, and that all Faiths 
are consummated in Theosophy. 

Among his major activities were forty years’ association 
wuth the Scout movement which he helped Dr. Besant to found 
in 1916; he w^as for six years Chief Commissioner of the 
Hindustan Scout Association, Madras Presidency, and gave it 
both help and prestige, and he was Vice-President of the All- 
India Council. He also gave two years, 1924-26, as President 
of the Madras Labour Union, working in the office at Perambur 
and helping to better the condition of the workers. 

In 1911 he helped Dr. Besant in founding the Order of the 
Star in the East, of which Krishnamurti became the head — in 
his opinion Krishnamurti is one of the greatest teachers the 
world has known, and he had deeply cherished memories of 
being with Krishnamurti during a portion of his earlier youth. 

Dr. Arundale in 1920 married Rukmini Devi, now the 
head of Kalakshetra and leader of India’s cultural renaissance. 
The marriage aroused a storm of irftiignation in orthodox 
Hindu circles, and bitter persecution, but that storm was 
weathered. They travelled together on all subsequent tours* 

Dr. Arundale was alhard worker and a prolific writer. His 
publications include a dozen major works on TheOsophy* and 
education, bq^ides scores of pamphlets, and political wri|;ing in 
ijfew India, Dr. Besant’s daily, ^and in Conscience, his^own 
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political weekly. His Theosophical plans were, unfolded in The 
Theosophist, the classic monthly now in its 67th volume, and in 
The Theosophical Worker, which he called the family journal. 
And he was intensely interested in the progress of the Adyar 
Library, in both Eastern and Western sections, and the recently 
acquired Swaminatha Aiyar Tamil section. He read widelyTO 
keep abreast of world movements and relaxed into detective 
fiction — he had a fine library of crime stories and shared it with 
his colleagues. 

So passes a great man, great by reason -of his communion 
with the great and insistence on greatness, his mountain \*ision, 
his love of truth, his inspired leadership^ of a world movement 
for Brotherhood, his passionate devotion to India, his compas- 
sion for all God’s creatures, and his deep-seated loyalty to his 
friends. 



IDEALS OF EDUCATION ' 


By George S. Arundale 

There are two gifts we could make, or help to make, to 
India which might to some extent militate against the karma 
of her share in the rejection of Dr. Besant’s gift of Freedom 
placed in her hands by India’s Guardians : 

One is the gift^of a National Constitution, and the other 
is its twin, the gift of a National System of Education. 

• Each gift must be offered in two aspects — the ideal and 
the practicable, and each must be offered for nation-wide 
examination and such modification as may commend itself to 
the practical idealists in either field. 

It must be clearly understood that a truly Nationa* 
Constitution cannot work save under the positive inspiration 
of National Education, while National Education imperatively 
needs a National Constitution for its due expression. 

Neither a National Constitution nor National Education 
can be right unless each embodies national ideals in every 
stage and aspect of the nationai life. 

Some Note&. 

We must hitch our educational wagon to an Indian Star. 

We must plan an» ideal Indian education and then adapt 
it to the practicable. 

^ Dr. Arundale made these notes on Education in January 1944 preparatory 
to a course of lectures in Madras. Th^orinciples hold go^, but th^ Ward ha 
^Scheme has undergone modifications.—/. L. Davidge. 
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But there can be no truly Indian education save as 
associated with a Swaraj Constitution. 

The National Life must have embodiment in a National 
form, i.e., a Constitution. 

But within such National Constitution must be working 
a system of National education designed to fit every citizen to 
become a conscious part of the Constitution in ever-increasing 
virility. 

Hence, a National System of Education and .a’ National 
Constitution are interdependent. Each is a valve of the National 
Heart. 

The essence of the National Constitution is the power of 
the vote. * 

The essence of National Education is the character that 
must direct the vote. 

Therefore, each must subserve the other’s needs. 

The two must be united in and animated by one Spirit — 
the age-old rhythm of India’s evolving life. 

Whatever is manifest in India as inherent to her growth 
—her faiths, her industries, her occupations, her outlook — 
must be inherent in her Constitution and in her system of 
Education. . , 

Nothing must be ignored in either which is an essential 
part of the daily life of the individual citizen. 

The various units of self-government in the Constitution 
must be the various unfts in the National System of Education. 

Side by side with village self-government must live 
village education. Side by side with .the Taluq, District and 
Municipal units of self-government ifeust live the appropriate 
Taluq, UlSlrict, and Municipal units of National Education. 

T^e Primary School must educate its village pupils for 
due cjtizenship of the village.* 
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The Lower* Secondary School must educate its pupils for 
the larger citizenship of the Taluq. 

•The Higher Secondary School must educate its pupils for 
the still larger citizenship of the District or Municipality. 

Colleges and Universities must educate their pupils for 
unrestricted national citizenship. 

The development of character must be the dominant con- 
sideration at every stage. Character matters more. 

Voting qualifications must be determined both by educa- 
tional qualifications and by civic service, good citizenship. 

Education for the sake of knowledge matters less than 
education for character and therefore for good citizenship. 

The following are tentative essentials of a national system 
of education ; 

Primarily — A sense o/ Honour 
A sense of Truth 
A sense of Chivalry 

To the education of these there must be — 

The best possible physical health ; 

Athletic efficiency, involving poise, dignity of bearing, 
grace of movement ; 

A religious spirit embodying the great principles of the 
faith to which the citizen belongs, including tolerance and 
understanding of other faiths. 

A very definite measure of artistic appreciation combined 
with a measure of creative capacity. * 

A civic spirit embodying active and practical reverence 
for national traditions,. achievements, ideals, and greatness in 
every department of the* national life. 

Often such civic spirit will flower into Icadersltip.* 

Educatipn through the Mother Tongue, in the N{ttional 
Tongue (Hindustani), and in the'Classical Tongue. 
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Education through the principles of the Montessori method. 

Education through craftsmanship. 

These will contribute to good character and to good 
citizenship — in the home, in the village, in the taluq, in the 
district, in the municipality, and in the nation. 

But the Acid Test of Effective Education 
IS THE Good Teacher 

Hence, training institutions will have to be ve^y' carefully 
planned, for without teachers of high character and good citi- 
zenship there can be no true national education. 

Unless the teachers be of good chargicter they cannot edu- 
cate good citizenship. * 

The teachers must be good leaders if they are to educate 
leadership in their pupils. 

There is a ladder of leadership from the village to the 
nation. 

* Therefore, on the one hand we must determine the nature 
of a real system of Indian education, on the other hand we 
must arrange for the necessary training of the vast number of 
teachers who will be needed. 

There are about 63,000,000 children between the ages of 
five and fourteen. 

There are about 700,000 t^illages in India. 

About 12,000,000 children are on the register of some 
school or ottier, but tfiere is a rapid falling off of attendance 
as class succeeds clas*s. » 

The average pay of a Primary School teacher in Govern- 
ment service is Rs. 27 a month. Iif private schools the pay 
is mdclTli^er, sometimes as low as Rs. 10 or even less. 

i^t present it would seem hopeless to talk aJ)out compul- 
sory education. 
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It is almost equally hopeless to talk of the introduction of 
an Indian System of Education, for we do not yet know what 
is the nature of this education. 

And what can be done in the way of raising the 
pay of the teachers ? In any case shall we be raising the 
pay of the worthwhile teacher or of the teacher who can 
be made worthwhile ? 

The schemes at present before us arc but the perpetuation 
of the existing foreign system of education, utterly unsuited to 
India's real needs. 

The foreign system must go at the earliest possible moment. 

But while we still have to endure it, we must make experi- 
ments in the training of the teacher and in small schools here 
and there grope after the real in education, the Indian real. 

But w ill it be possible even to do this without government 
support and backing ? And can we expect this from the foreign 
dominance in education ? We cannot, as witness the complete 
disregard of any approach to an Indian system of education in 
the wasteful Sargent scheme which perpetuates the foreign 
system as if it were the ne pim ultra of education for India, 

Experimental activity in education cannot hope to be 
successful In India without the help of Government. 

The Wardha and Vidya Mandir schemes of education are 
beset by fatal objections, the former because it omits a number 
of essential ingredients in Indian education and expects educa- 
tion to be self-supporting, the latter because it relies on the 
spirit of sacrifice on the part^of the teacher so that his salary 
is reduced to a minimun). 

Indeed do we need h National Education Service of com- 
petent young patriots who will work in the old spirit of the 
teacher. Bu| it will be a century and more in all probability 
before such a spirit can be evokeef* 
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At present we have before us apparentlytwo schemes of 
expenditure on the existing system of education. 

One is the 450-crore scheme of the Education Department 
with regard to which the Dewan of Baroda very pointedly has 
said that it is essential that the right type of teacher must be 
selected for a National System of Education, that compulsion 
could not be accepted unless the education satisfied the needs 
of village life, and that it was vital that the ideals of a truly 
National System of Education should be defined. • 

Sir Jogendra Singh wishes to put his fobt on the accelera- 
tor of the educational engine. But what a waste to do this 
with the wrong kind of engine, as the Sargent scheme proposes ! 

The other is a 60-crore scheme of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education to be submitted to the Post-War Recon- 
struction Committee of the Viceroy’s Council. 

But what the Board ought to do is to plan an Indian 
System of Education for submission to the Indian public. 

. The increase in the salaries of teachers must in any case 
be approved, even with the existing system of education. But 
the vital issue is the substitution of an Indian Scheme of Edu- 
cation for the foreign system at present in vogue, however long 
it may take to effect the substitution. , 

Defects in the. Wardha Scheme 

1. Absence of all relation between the home and the, 

school. ■ • 

2. No provision to draw the parent into close communion 

with the school. . 

3. Takes little account of the individuality of the student. 

•4. .'"'^rns the child into a wage-making machine. 

Overemphasizes one stage of education ^jid gives little 
foresight into higher educatidnal needs. 
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6. Religion not given prominence in India, the home of 
religion. 

. 7. No emphasis laid on reverence, friendship, compassion, 
basic qualities of character. 

8. Non-violence emphasized at a time when India needs 
to learn self-defence. 

9. Omission of emphasis on culture, emotion, art. 

10. Student not associated with the spirit of his country 
and the great Unity pervading all religious and cultural tradi- 
tional differences. 

11. Emphasis on medical care and examination lacking. 



STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
INDIAN COSMETICS AND PERFUMERY 

• 

[Verses pertaining to Gandhayukti in the A^nipurUna (9th 
Century A.D.) and their relation to the topics dealt with in 
Gadgadhara's Gandhasara, between A.D. 1300 and 1600.] 

By P. K. Code, M.A. 

Recently I discovered two treatises' on Gandhasdstra 
(cosmetics and perfumery) viz. (1) the Gandhasara of GangS- 
dhara and (2) Gandhavada with Marathi Commentary. 
According to my evidence these treatises appear to have been 
composed between c.A.D. 1200 and* 1600. Unfortunately 
the authors of both these treatises, though they have drawn 
their materials from earlier texts, do not mention the works 

' I have published thi following papers on these treatises : ' 

(l) A Critical An'alysis of' a Rare MS. of GandhavSda, 
etc. {New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, pp. 185-193). 

' Gandhasara of GahgSdhara, an unknown Treatise 

on Gaftdhas'Sstra and its Critical Analysis — 
{Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. XI"^, 
Part 2, pp. 44-52 1^45). 
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from which they have drawn these materials. In a paper ‘ 
on the antiquity of the Campaka oil recently published by 
me. I have proved that Gahgadhara has borrowed two verses 
from the Gandhayukti chapter of the Brhatsatnhitd of 
Varahamihira (c.A^. 500) pertaining to the manufacture 
^'the Campaka oil To enable us to under- 

stand fully the historical back-ground of the two treatises on 
Gandhasfdstra referred to above we must record and 
study tho. extracts in earlier texts pertaining to the Gan- 
dhasfastra. I record, therefore, in this paper some verses 
from the pertaining to Gandhayukti ot m&xwi- 

facture of cosmetics and perfumery. These verses are as 
follows : 

Agnipurd^a (Vehkates'var Steam Press, Bombay) chapter 
224 (verses 19-42) dealing with I 

* Bharatiya Vidya, Bombay, Vol. VI. (July-August 1945) 
pp. 149-156. 

® Dr. R. C. Hazra in his Purdtjic Records (Dacca, 1940) has 
discussed the date of the present Agnipurana, I note some points 
from this discussion [Vide pp. 134 ff.) : 

(1) The present Agnipurdt}a ( = AP) is a sort of cyclopaedia 

in miniature. Its contents are divided into 

and arRT^r. The division contains chapters 

on four Vedas,, six Vedditgas (fiEW, 

filWi, ^ and 3U®I, 

farw, and sWwW. 

(2) According to VDr. Hazra “ the date of compilation of 

the present AP is the same as that of th^ ^ummarie? 
and incorporations ’'—Dr. Hazra bolds the f^iew that 
t ‘ the present AP was Compiled sometime ^during 
■ the ninth Century " fi.e. between A, D. ^)0 and 900), 
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“ 'Ici gnN qt: i * 

II K II 

^ fq^q l' 

«lTq;i ^q qi«B5J q*»«R qqi 11 ^ o jj 
qra^ Prfqg ?qgq^ I 

qifqrqto^qqj^^iqjqf^: IR^ n 

g q^qsq 5iYqq g qq l 

^qwqi% sjN g qnqcqfpvi^q n I) 

f 8 qq qi?ft 3i®q i 

qqq fffJT ^1^1 =qj=qqi3^'t^qq*ii ii 
^qqiis =q qiii qiFriqi i 
^w. 3*3^: si1fqqraq>: 11 il 

?i5 e^%^q i 

qqq5qq0Tiq?qi^qi^qiI«l«l>5gqi [\\M\ 

\ t qs^l eqiqiq i 

q^qfqcrqrqiqsq: qgqi ^iqi ll il 

qqqW »^q?dlf qqiqf^^'S^qi ^i: 1 

‘ It is clear from these lines that AP gives 8 processes 
(^fe^) in the manufacture of ‘cosmetics v» 2 . (1) ^q, (2) aqqqq, 
(3) fttqq, (4) wqq, (5) qw, (6) qtw, (7) qqsr and (8) qwsT. 

1 

Gadgadhara In the qftqtqi section of qfqSR records, however, six 
processes : (1) wq»r,*(2) qi^q, ^3) (4) %q, (5) qqq and 

(6) qwq (“^uwii qw ^*1 *iqs?qiq% i qq ^9^ ^qff&i 

l|^)* Four processes are common "to AP and nsTOR, 
i Ti^andhasara records of 5 sorts (qqi^q). 

’^f. »iwreq contains 64 verses on the prepwation of OTs 
(folio^ 12-15 of B.O.R.I. MS’, of q?qqR in the Rai^i collectioi^. 
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' q^qlsRjj^ II ^v9 II 

cim 5RI?ai =^3 ^ I 

*n?ft 5^1 ^ fg ^ fiR5«nf^* II II 

«Jn?W ?sq3Wq^=3geii | 

mm it II 

rqf3^l5I3t^35^qfe«I«e»1I^: I 

II ^o II 

5li?ft35qgiTf5:q?qigni:ii[q qt^Icm I 
^isqm II \\ 11 

qf^si ?im =^55 r^^ sqiqqg | 
iF«3rqq ^ IMH II 

M m gonf^Rifel: | 
qwiiracg'sq^l??! q?^ g q%^ ^qq: Ml II 

5iRftqf^i qii «qi=5ii pwrqw; || |r ii 

^ 4ii5=?!i I 

^ 3ncftj^5iq5%q ^ || ii 

rq^qq =q q?Ri(tqrt qqi i 

qjojqiiPi 3qf?«i =q gfTfqq: n \\ 

q^q; ^ ^ qiifqqjiogqqwq^ I 

‘ Cf. q^qqR has 24 verses on q^q (folio 10 of B.O.R.I. 
MS.)* They deal with the scents to be ' used in baths. Scents 
for the King’s bath are mentioned in the following verse ; 

qfwqqwwwwwiqnq wwiqff h ' 

Cf. *l*qqr^ contains 34 verses on the preparation of scented 
/ils (qw^ftls) — (folios 7*8 of B.b.R.I. MS.). The process Of 
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3 II II 

Q^T*/ gNi: I 

|| || 

najif^^ ?i»=qqqiB[qgqqiri:iiii i 
3 ilTsqii^s^ffed 5^mq, || ii 
^J=?T^r8* q qifq^i sq^q 1 

extracting these scented oils as given in the Aghipurana is 
described in detail in the as follows (folio 7) : 

“ %55iJq5itfq^n!II^ aif®; a^5q f siRl I 

q^rII5l.Wtq5l^q55t?aa: II II 

qss I 

'jqfqfqi 55 ^; g*i: u ^ n 

si=53i^^^i3^^%q%l: qqq I 
gj?: Jig?<RaW gii: 11 11 

qq agfifqRl^q«; <?rq sqwqL 1 
f^tiw qiqqqii « % u 

mi 9^1% Riaifgsqrfoi 1 

gq; gji: qqi g? qraitfi 11 « 11 

qiqRi«i: 95nq!% i* 

q# f^wft5l5l?lcl: 11 <r II ” 

' Cf, JiKiqR: 

qiR5frciT*3fe«T: ^fqtgcii: 1 ” 

’ Cf. »ifqqR: 

• 

‘‘ q^q^JIPBajcBlfeqi g«IT?rfFrt5WIt!*l 
qfqqra Rqffgqqt3ilr(g[) u 
qraqi^ 9[s=ciq98ilq Ri^i^ 1 
SHifw f855ic5i«n»iisiqlfiii^: 11 ” 
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^ II «o II 

qs^Wt.- ?WI4^ ?lf^nmi4e3^ I 

»ii^ WTfi:: || « ? || 

ii fq?ce?i ^Ni i 

^ II II 

ssqiq: II II 

It will be seen ‘from the footnotes to the above extract 
recor<ied by me that the topics in this extract have their 
parallels in the Gandhasara of Gahgadhara. If the present 
AgnipuraiM containing summaries and incorporations (in- 
cluding the verses) was compiled in the 9th century 

A.D. as observed by Dr. Hazra we have to point out that 
the described in the above extract may be taken to 

represent briefly the Indian knowledge of the art and 
manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery as current in the 
9th century. In fact this extract stands midway between 
the chapter of* Varahamihirk’s Brhatsamhitd (c.A.D. 

500) on the one hand and the treatise of Gahgadhara viz., 
the Gandhasdra (between 1200 and 1600) on the other. 

' Varahamihira does not record the process of preparing 
as described in brief in the Agnipurdna in verse 33 
of the extract. This process has remained ^unaltered at 
least from the 9th century onwards as will be seen frOm the 
following table : 

‘ Cf. contains 24 verses on the preparation of 

(^lios 5 and 7 of B.O.R.I. MS. o| 4«WR). 
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A. D. 

Source 

• 

Reference 

Between 

800—900 

Agnipurdna 

\ 

— “ riFqqir ^ 

gqJl 1 

C. 1130 

MdnasoUdsa \ 
! of 1 

Someswara j 

• 

flrl: I 

Between 
1300 and 1 600 ' 

Gandhasdra 

of 

Gahgadhara 

— “ qiqf^osi: qsqq?^ 

c1iqfg«^«fqrqT 

11 ” • 

1811—1812 

Buchanan’s 

PatnU'Gaya 

Report 

— “ At the beginning of the 
flowering season they take 
82 seers (about 169 lbs.) 
gf the Seed of Sesamum 
(Til) and every fair day 
during the season add to 


one half of it as many 
flowers as they can collect 
.... The seed is then 
squeezed in a common 
Qihmill etc.'" 


In the Cikitsdsthdna of the Carakasanjflitd we find 
3ev^al medical oils prescribed such as 
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qgqi^^y, 

etc. against qirJ^rTi (chapter 29). Some of these oil- 
preparations were made of varied materials, among which we 
notice some aromatic ingredients like 
t!nr, p, qftrgi, q"^^!, ^ 13 ?, qiosqi etc. 

It is possible to presume that the preparation of scented oils 
developed side by side with the preparation of 
medical oils. In fact some of the aromatic ingredients used 
in the Gandhas’astra had definite medical value. Though 
the Gandhaffastra may have originated from the early back- 
ground of the Ayurvedic manufacture of medicines it appears 
to have developed as a specialized art * in course of 
time and consequently the Kdmas’astra of Vatsyayana 
mentions the art of preparing cosmetics and 

perfumes as one of the 64 arts in which the gentleman of 
the period was expected to be proficient. These arts are 
mentioned as the constituents of the Kamasfitra (sfiiqgqpi 
^qqqf^fq*.) by Vatsyayana. With the development of Indian 
culture in a full-fledged manner .specialization in different 
arts and professions must have come into being and the 
Qandhasfastra which catered to the gay tendencies of ladies 
and gentlemen of antiquity developed as both a science and 
an art, as it was useful both in secular and religious spheres 
of their activities. It was a science with a definite objective, 
SO beautifully expressed by Gangadhara at the beginning of 
his Oandhasdra in the following verse : ‘ 

‘ Vide KSmasutra by Pandit Kedarnath, N. S. Press, 
Bombay. 1900 (RIWi|*lfll«?ojn_Chapter 3, p. 32)— Thej»..mmen- 
tator inNt explains as follows ; 

"iPHiJRrRIcI I WIWl^SPW " \ 
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?aii gfeqit, Biqqq;^, | 

^ifi ^tqqi^, fq^RqPficiiNgqqt^qir 

511# H=5^qq?^51THqRm f^^qRqqRq^ It • 

Verily, the Indian Gandhas'ostra could not but prosper as 
it pleased Gods, contributed to the comforts of men, and 
delighted the hearts oi kings and accomplished ladies, besides 
making its devotees prosperous — thus fulfilling the three 
ends of human life (Dhartna, Artha Kama), The early 
history of such a Gandhas'dstra needs to be reconstructed 
systematically in the light of the two treatises recently 
discovered by me viz. the Gandhasdra of Gangadhara and the 
Gandhavada with a Marathi commentary. 
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By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. 

The s’ mtisudhdkara of Vidyanatha, written under the 
patronage of Maharaja Anupsinghji of Bikaner, is a very 
voluminuous, perhaps the largest known, work on S'Snti, 
containing nearly 38,000 granthas. There is a MS. of this 
in the Anup Sanskrit Library (No. 2126). Neither in 
Rajendralal Mitra’s Catalogue of thisXibrary (Calcutta, 1880), 
Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, nor in MM. Prof. Kane’s 
History of Dharmas'dstra is there a notice of this work. 

In the MS. the author’s name is not correctly written. 
The work contains 86 sections named Kallolas. There are 
colophons at the end of some Kallolas. Here the name is 
written either as Vidyanathananta or Vidyananthananta. For 
instance at the end of the firsjt Kallola it is as follows : 

^ qR qqq: qif5t55: II 

In the fiijal colophon the name is written as VidySijanta. 
Hfs exact name, however, is Vidyanatha. There are., two 
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other Iworks by him in the Library, viz. the Jpotpattisdra and 
the Y antracintdmani ^ (MSS. nos. 4526 and 7632). These 
were also written under the patronage of Maharaja Anup- 
singhji and contain colophons referring to him in the same 
words as the above. The former is noticed by Mitra in his 
Catalogue, p. 307 (cf. the colophon). In both the author calls 
himself Sakalagamacarya in the colophon. Besides mention- 
ing the name correctly, both contain also some information 
about the author in two verses preceding the colophon at the 
end. These are the following : 

qiStf|^'t5iqB?:=q?n%lTF5iqitiTq: 1 

sqqifi 11 

From this we learn that our author was the son of 
S'rinatha of Mapdavyagotra, a,Nagarabrahraapa and the Guru 
of Ahicchatrabrahmaijas (AhicchatrassModern Nagore ?). He 
was well versed in Jyoti^a and also in other s'astras, as he ' 
styles himself Sakalagfimacarya. 

The MSvof the S' antisudhakara contains 1088 folios with 
14 lines in a page and 35 syllable^* in a line of large bold 
DevariagAi;!. It is very brittle. Some leaves are badly 
dama*ged. At the end the scribe notes that the transcription 

* the other work there is instead of this. 
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of this was finished at Aduni on Friday, the 14th day 
of the bright fortnight of Caitra of Sarhvat 1754 (A.D. 
1697). Eight extra leaves at the beginning contain an 
index. 

According to a statement at the beginning, the work 
is based on the Smrtikaustubha, the Adthutasagara^ the 
Vdrdhisamhita, the Hemddris'dntiy the Vidhanamdld, the 
Aghorakalpa, the Sudhdsamudra (of Raisingh), the S^auna- 
kamatay the Datvajnavildsay the SdutiratnUy the Pancaratna- 
mdldy the Mahdrnava and the Atharvas^dnti. There are 
also quotations from various other Dharmas'astra works and 
Puraqas. 

• Begins : 1 

qsi =qo=q?:irq^ft? ?i?qsr >sq8q5Ji i 
d f%jFqq 

qqi^^IRq || 

f^q^sqi qgfqq^5|fe?cnqfoi: i 

q: gfqfsds^ qiqigtmqi 3^- 

#q*. ^}q^ ggi: ^rqjort gq: 11 

Cl?qifq3|: rq3iqcliqitel^^«q: I 

qit ?Tqqift q?q =q | 

qqi^^fq qq^piqi 351^ ^isfTq ^iqqift 11 
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rifq qOTqtgqi- 

R?cl: ?ftr!55cli ?1^Tfa fqfqf cliq qt f^^qR 1 

^sMsPig^q f'^^Pq g^t^pq 

^=qgi qj ^q?{ifq fqfeq^i^amgwif^qrir || 
iiHRq?iPq?i]fq?ncqT?iiPci^^qif^: i 
?iftqiqgqf%5P«EiP^qPir?:fq |l 

^gN^P:8iqg^% q»JiPq i 
f:q?g R5fqq=qq: q^?>?qf^ui || 

Ends : 

• 

snqiqffl ^iqi55qi^%iqi^; flg=5q^ I 

^T^^lPoT qfisiqjqdl?! qqqif^qiqq:’ II 

?iftq?RfKRiPf^:T5i ?ftq?gjiRTf^^qT?qi ?^lfq?iHi?^qsgftfq^^ci- 
5iif?ag^Tq^ riT?ReRi?qPq^: ef^aigiorqRqfq^^ fq^qor qm- 

• Sfii#: ?iqiH: II w II q?^: II II gq 

qqg 11 qq^r qqqqi^ qimif^qq^ %qi% #.q^ 

g^jq sqioilfq?: (ft ’)qs% II 

Kallola I deals with Ganapatipijja, 2 with Snana, 3 with 
Navagrahayajha, 4 with Candividhana, 5 with Mrtyuhjaya- 
japa and Ayusyahoma, 6 * with Rudranu^thana, 7 with 
Parthivalihgapujadividhi, 8 with Asvattharadhana, Vis^u; 
sahasranamastotra, Visnvapamarjanastotra and Tulasipuja, 
9 with K^tavlryaciipadana, 10 with Hanumadvidhana, 11 
with Ku^mancjahoma, 42 with Bhavjsyottara and Atharva^a* 
s'anftsifc 13 with Striprasavadis'antis ,* 14 with Ausadhasevana, 

• 15 Vi^h 'Karmavipakiyaprayas'citta, 16 with Roga, Krtya and 
Abhi^^aras'antis, 17 with Vastus'anti, 18 wj|h Dustarajo* 
^darg^ana, 19 with Sarpahanana, Arkavivaha, Pancakamftyu 
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etc., 20 with Arivarohanavidhi, 21 with Ayanasamaya, 22 — 81 
with various Vaikrtas'antis, 82 with Mis'rakavaikrta, 83 with 
Nanavidhadbhutavaik^’ta, 84 with Phalapakanirupana, 85 with 
Gayatrijapavidhi and Godanasamanya and 86 with Sahasra- 
bhojanavidhi. 


Jyotpattisara 

This is a work on mathematical astronomy. It deals 
with sines, cosines etc. The MS. contains 48 leaves with 10 
lines in a page and about 40 syllables in a line. The writing 
is large and good. There are some marginal corrections. 
The cepyist is Golavalajatiya Devadatta and the date Samvat 
1752 (A.D. 1695.). The condition of the MS. is fairly 
good. 

The work begins : I 

^ ?!iq5Rlfclf^»5L I 

^qTfqrg^iit q?:*i ii 

Ends : 

# 

II ti 

II' 

II ii*i il «ft ii 
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Yantracintamani 

YantracintSmani is a Tantric work.dealing with various 
Yantras. The MS. of this contains 71 leaves with 10 lines 
in a page and 36 syllables in a line. The w'riting is fairly 
good. The first leaf is missing. The second is damaged. 

The MS. begins : Sl ^*^1 I 

Ends : 

H II 

iPcl q?qN?rlIilOT\ eniflfJinJlfl I 

II II ^i^ioin^g II 



OBITUARY NOTICES 

PANDIT N. SANTANAM AIYAR 

I HAVE the sad duty of writing this Obituary Note on Pandit 
N. Santanam Aiyar who suddenly passed away at Kumbha- 
konam on 6th April 1945 at the early age of 54. The late 
S'ri Santanam Aiyar belonged to a well to do Brahmana 
family of Rishiyur Village in Tanjore District. The family lost 
its property in 1922, and S'rl Santanam Aiyar who had already 
equipped himself with Samskrta Panditya as a pastime devot- 
ed himself seriously to S'astraic studies after 1922, under dis- 
tinguished S'astrajnas like Mahamahopadhyayas Yajnasami 
Sastrigal and Kodavasal Narasimhachariar. He passed Vedanta 
S'iromani in 1929, and after teaching Tarka and Vedanta to 
Astika-prabhus at Konerirajapuram Village, he migrated to 
Madras in 1937. 

The authorities of the Adyar Library secured his services 
for editing some Navya Nyaya Texts in the Adyar Library 
Series, and the late Santanam Aiyar made ready editions of 
Gadadhara’s Caturdas'alaksanl, Avayava, Siddhantalaksana, 
Samdnyanirukti and Vyutpattivada. Of these, the first was 
published in 1942 and the rest remain to be printed and 
published. 

At the time of his demise, he was the head of a Vedanta 
Pathas'ala which His Holiness SYl Sankaracarya of Kanci 
Kamakoti Pitha had newly established in Kamaksi’s Temple 
at Kanci. In his death, scholars in the fields of Tarka and 
Vedanta have sustained a loss. 

V. R. 


T. R. SRINIVASA AIYANGAR 

We regret to announce the passing of S'rl T. R. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, ohe of our Honorary, Editors on 20-10-45. A full 
Obituary Notice will appear in the next issue. 
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ON THE DATE OF THE PADAVAKYARTHAPANCIKA 
OF ACARYA VIS'VES'VARA 

By H. G. Narahari, M.A., M.Litt. 

Of the PadavakyarthapaUcika of Acarya Vis'ves'vara, a commen- 
tary on the Naisadha of S'ri Harsa, there are two MSS. in the 
Adyar Library, both in palm-leaves and both written in Malayalam. 
They bear the shelf-numbers XXI. P. 1* and XXL P. 23 respec- 
lively ; the former gives the commentary in full for Cantos IV-XV 
and for the first four verses of Canto XVI, and the latter contains 
the commentary for the first five Cantos of the poem. There are 
five MSS. of this commentary in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras, and two in the Sarasvatimahal Library, Tanjore, none of 
• which are complete but only give portions of the commentary as do 
the MSS. in the Adyar Library. 

Mallinatha in his commentary on the Naisadha, refers twice' 
at least, to an Upadhyaya V is'ves’varabhaitaraka : 

^ • 

That th^ references above should be to our commentary will be 
clear^^ a perusal of the following passages’^ in it which must have 
provokea'the criticism of Mallinatha: 

' Jivatu on Naisadha, I. 5, 118. 

* ^adavCtkyCtrthapaTiciha (Adjiar MS., XXI, P. 23) on Naisadha, I. 5, 
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5l4t 1 ‘ qqt SFI^i: | 

=^rqTd TO 

3i:iaFqiqiftRTeMq5?lfr^fT3^^3l9[qi?<3q^jftdtqi 3^?! ^ii?qi' 

^ .... II 

=q3?s^^^^i:q5q?q rciajRIg 

=q rqqig'.. qtocii feq^^qisq- 

5ls?TWli aqJrlTcI I 

Which of these two commentators, Vis'ves'vara or Mallinatha, 
is really correct is nov at all the issue which is my concern at 
present. In fact, so far as the first passage is concerned, there 
appears to be really nothing wrong^ in Vis'ves'vara arriving at the 
number eighteen by multiplying the number of the trayf, i,e,y 
three, with the number of the angas, /.e., six. Mallinatha’s argu- 
ment has all the artificiality of a quibble of words rather than the 
tone of a sound objection. But all that I am interested in pointing 
out now is that, as one who has been the target for the criticism of 
Mallinatha*, just or unjust, Vis'ves'vara must have lived long before 
him, and that the beginning of the 15th cent. a.d. which is the 
date of Mallinatha forms thus also the terminus ad quern for that 
of Vis'ves'vara. In the face of this fact, it is wrong to identify* 
our commentator with the author of the Kavlndrakarnabharana 
who is said to have lived in the first-half of the eighteenth century 
' A. D. 


* Cf. Narayapa Be4arkar, author of the Nai^adhiyaprakas^a (Niruayusagar 
Press Edn., 1912) who accepts this as an alternative explanation. 

* This is what is done by Pandit Durga Prasad in his editioii of the 
Kavindrakarf^bharana (Kavyamjila, 18yl, VIII. 52 n.). 
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*karpOramanjarivyakhya by smharaja 

By Pandit S'iromani V. Krishnamacharya 

This is a rare Commentary on the Karpuramahj an oi I^ajas'ekhara 
(880 to 920 A.D.) by Simharaja. The author Sirhharaja has been 
already known as the author of the Prakrtarupavatara (Printed and 
Published by the Royal Asiatic Society in 1909) wherein he has 
been described as the son of Samudrabandhayajvan. ^ In the 
introduction of the edition of the work, the learned e*ditor Prof. 
E. Hultzsch quotes the following passages' from the remarks 
made by Prof. Pischel “ The Pr^rtarupavatara is not un- 
important for the knowledge of the declension and conjugation, 
chiefly because Simharaja frequently quotes more forrns than 
Hemacandra and Trivikrama.” Simharaja was hitherto known as the 
author of the Prakrtarupavatara only. Now the MS. available in 
the Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras.’ (R. No. 2685 a) 
reveals that Sirhharaja was also the author of one more work 
namely Karpuramatljarlvyakhya* The following extract from the 
* introductory portions and Colophons of both the works viz, Prak^ta- 
rupavatara and Karpuramahjarlvyakhya will prove the identity of 
their authors : 

1. Prakf iarup avatar a \ 

q?: II 

q^Fii qpq qi=q^q^iqfq i 
qsiift d II 

%^sqTi^H^q qt 

KarpUramanjarivyakhya — R. No. 2685 a, of the Triennial Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit MSS, Vol, III, part I—c. 1922. Paper. 11 >C 9f inches. 
Foil. 5Q, Lines 20 in a page. DevanSgari Script. Good. Comnjete. About 1200 
Granthas. Transcribed in 1918—49 from a palm-leaf of SVi NarSyapa 
^ambhdripad. Kudalur mana. Nareri, Tritala, Malabar Dt, ‘ ^ 
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H cfraq^q 

sq#; ^qiqrfR fqiqqfe fqa II 

Colophon : 

‘‘iRi eg?qj=qq^qq: ^jgqi 

2. Karpuramailjanvyakhya : 

'‘ ?q5^iqi?qqq?irqsq?iqflt¥lITO I 
??iq^qq??| q;ftgig ^^: ii 
3tl?:irqg?5n ^m\ q?q qi=q?q3iqfq | 
vi3ifq ?f^oTigjqii, ii 

■ sqi^i q: 5ii^3i^5qfe?3 

q«r I«qi qqml 5q?;=qqcf fq^lt fergq?^^ ^fT^l | 

qfqi 3 qiqs^ fqqqfqfq^q 

sqi^H ^I|q;?q teRTSfwiftl II ” 

Colophons : 

ia) 3|qrfqqiot qqq qqfqqil?3^ 

ib) 3qi5Jrqgirq51K?Fl egsiqfgqq^q: ^31 

^fqjfqq^:^ =q3q qq^qii?3)c»i i flf^fqqw eRWH. ii ” 

From the references given above it is evident that the authors of 
the two works viz. Prakrtarupavatara and KarpuramaJijarl- 
vyakhya are one and the same. 

Hultzsch opines that the author SimharUja may be placed some* 
where after the eleventh century A.D. as he quotes K^irasf'vamin imS-l 1 
of the Prakftarupavatare. Now we are in a position to f x the 

* The reading Nrsiihharfija for Simharaja in the Colophon (a) is anpai»ntly 
a mistake committed by the scribe. But the reading as Samudrabandhy in the 
Colophon (b) instead of Samudrabandha cannot be easily rejected as thq former 

seems more reasonable when the passage ’ is considered. 
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author to a period more definitely than Hultzsch. * Simharaja men- 
tions his father Samudrabandhayajvan as the commentator on a certain 
rhetorical work which is difficult to understand without the aid of a 
commentary. There are ample reasons to believe that the work 
meant by Simharaja was nothing but the Alahkarasdrvasva of 
Mankhuka on which his father Samudrabandha wrote a commen- 
tary. Samudrabandha in the beginning of his commentary on the 
Alaiikdrasarvasva writes thus: 

siftifsiqi II 

?:ri il 

?:r^qq*icn qiqq?^ ii 

PfI II 

sqiq^q I 

loi^^Ti^rqqiqifqqRiqnftorqT f^i || 
aiiqfrq q^qf^JF! fqfcF^ I 

sqfqcl fqqf^=5g5?fqq?q?i II 

• • 

From these passages it is evident that Samudrabandha was a 
protege of the king Ramavarman qf Kolamba (Quilon) and wrote the 
commentary on the AlaAkarasarvasva, embodying the exposition ^ 
of the king on the work. Besides the .absolute sameness of the 
name Samudrabandha .referred to by Siihharaja as his father and 
found in the% AlaAkamsarvasvavyakhya as its author, there are 
entirely similar references to the Alar^arasarvasva in both of 
themr^iriiharaja mentions the work as Gahana and s'astra- 
sOhiTyaSindhu while Samudrabandha as Gatnblra and Sastra- 
sahitympUthodhi. These evidences will suffice to prove that the 
work .and the commentary thereon mentioned by Siihharaja are 
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nothing but the *Alankamsarvasva of Mahkhuka and its conmen- 
tary written by his father Samudrabandha. The question whether 
the references Vyakrtya setund and setuth vydkhydnarupam found 
in Simharaja's works may be taken to indicate the name of the 
commentary on the Alankdrasarvasva as Setu or simply passed 
over taking as mere metaphorical descriptions, may not be attached 
with much importance in this note. 

When we take the question of the date of Simharaja we must 
arrive lO the point from knowing first the date of his father 
Samudrabandha and of the King Ravivarman. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya T. Ganapatis'astri has fixed the date of the King Ravi- 
varman as Saka 1188 corresponding to 1265 a.d. (Vide his 
introductions to the editions of the Pradyumnabhyudaya and the 
Alankdrasutra in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. Nos. VIII 
arid XI respectively). In fixing the date he was led by three in- 
scriptions referring to the King Ravivarman of Kolamba. Taking 
Samudrabandha as a contemporary of the King Ravivarman (1265 
A.D.) Simharaja, the former’s son, may be fixed to about 1300 A.D. 

This Simharaja should not be confounded with the two other 
Sirhharajas among whom one was the son and pupil of S'rikapfha 
and the author of the Prapa^casdravydkhyd and the other was the 
pupil of Adinatha and the author of the Laghusiutivydkhyd. Our 
author Simharaja was the son and pupil of Samudrabandhayajvan. 

In conclusion the poiilts arrived at in this note are : 

1. The King Ravivarman of Kolamba belonged to 1265 A.D. 

2. Samudrabandha was his contemporary and wrote the 

Alankdrasarvasvavydkhyd under his patronage. 

3. Simharaja was Samudrabandha’s^son, belonged to about 

1300 A.D. and wrote che works KarpXlramaJyanvydkhya 
and Prdkj^iarupdvatdra, 

4. This Simharaja is different from two other Sim^>*rajas, 

the authors of the PrapaTlcasdravydkhyd andJ-agAw- 
stutivydkhyd. 
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Historical Tamil Reader, by Dr. P. S. Subrahman^ Sastri, 
Annamalai University, 1945. Price Rs, 2-8*0. 

This small work contains 22 pieces selected from Tamil litera- 
ture ranging from the earliest period to the modern times, thus 
presenting a historical view of the growth gf Tamil language. The 
pieces selected start from about the second century with the 
grammar work called the Tolkdppiyam and ends with one from the 
author himself in the twentieth century. In a fairly long Preface 
covering twenty pages, the author gives a brief account of the 
works from which selections have been made and he also deals with 
the growth of the Tamil language, its Phonology, Morphology and 
Syntax (the three elements that constitute the nature of a language). 
The text is given in the original in Tamil script ; then it is trans- 
literated in Roman script with proper diacritical marks. The words 
in the text are then split up and the prose order is given. These 
two are in Roman script.- The English .translation follows and the 
passages in them explained in English. 

There are many scholars wiio know the framework of language 
through the study of Philology and who can master a new language 
with such help independently of a teacher and class lessons. In 
the case of modern Ilidian languages the absence of such books is 

a great harihicap. The present work fulfils a great need in so far 

• ' 

as TJSjil is concerned. Every modern iKdian language is a language 
of yidia and every Indian should consider the languages and the 
literatures as the common property of India. There is a tendency • 
in mSdern times to restrict ihe study of language/ and literatures 
/purel'y on a geographical basis and this tendency provokes a condipt 
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of interest between the various languages. If the language and 
literature of a particular geographical area becomes known to the 
peopje of other areas, people begin to understand the affinity of the 
languages and the literatures, and in this way people realize the 
unity of culture represented by the various literatures. This is a 
very useful publication and it is hoped that the plan would be 
adopted in the case of other languages also. 

Editor 


Iconography of Sn Vidyarnava T antra, by S. Srikanta Sastri, 
M.A., 1944. 

In this small booklet of just 46 pages, the author presents 
the I conograph ical material from the extensive Tantric work called 
Srf Vidyarnava T antra attributed to Vidyarai}ya. There is a 
small preliminary portion dealing with the author and his date, and 
after a brief bibliographical notice, the author deals with the various 
points pertaining to iconography in the voluminous work. 

Editor 


The Early History of Kerala, by T. M. Krishnamachari, M.A., 
B.L. Published by the University of Travancore, Royal Octovo, 
1941. 

Professor Krishnamachari was invited to deliver a course of 
five lectures under the auspices of the Travancore University and 
the work under review contaii^ a brief summary of the lectures so 
delivered. The first lecture takes account of the phi^sical features 
of Kerala and examines i>he sources of information for wrij;>v the 
history of Kerala. References to Kerala in the ancient lkerj.ture, 
of our country as also the foreign references due to trade contacts of 
the west coast of India with the countries on the other side'of the 
Arabian sea find a due place. While tradition and literature can 
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be tfken as illuminating the history of the coufitry to a particular 
limit, by far the most fruitful sources are the monuments. While 
the monuments in Kerala cannot compare with those ot their 
Pandya and Cola contemporaries, they still form an important part 
with an individuality of their own, not only in the structure of the 
temples and other buildings but also in the materials used for 
these buildings. Literary sources of information as the works of 
the Sangam Age find their due place in a proper and comprehensive 
study of the history of Kerala. 

The second lecture is devoted to the Ceras of the Sangam Age. 
Professor Krishnamachari surveys the present position with a dis- 
passionate view. There is much that is yet to be known and what 
has been written leaves j^et much to be jrtudied and known. The 
first three centuries of the Christian era may roughly be held to be 
the period of the Sangam Age. A close survey of the material is laid 
under contribution and the foundation of the Cera empire brought 
about under the Sangam kings. A vexed question is the identity 
of Karavur the capital of the Ceras of the Sangam period, its other 
^ name being Vanci. Vanci near modern Cranganore is identified 
with the capital of the Ceras while its rival claimant for the position 
is Karavaur in the Trichinopoly District. The arguments of the 
powerful advocates on either side are summarized by Professor 
Krishnamachari (pp. 8-11). But the social and economic life of the 
people can be understoocKby a careful st&dy of these Sangam works 
without the controversy centering round the. identification of Vafici. 
Religion and Foreign Trade, each find some space devoted to them. 
Foreign trade brought the people of Kerala into contact with thosff 
on the eastern and as well as on the western side of India. The 
extension of commerce to Arabia atid the African coast on the west 
and to the Indies and China on the east made the ports of* Kerala 

the ^ujtre of interest, a feature whicl? was repeated at the time 
whe§ t^^e Portuguese held the trade monopoly of Europe with the 
east in the. sixteenth century. Commercial and cultural contacts have 
thus borne important fruits ancRhis is richly described by the Sangam 
>lirork?5 in many a context (p. 14), 

•6 
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The third lecrture comprises the period A.D. 300 to 850 \jdiich 
the author characterizes as the dark period in Kerala history. This 
seems a reflection of the dark period of Indian history which has 
generally been assigned by historians between the fall of the 
Kusans and the rise of the Guptas in the north, the decay of the 
power of the Andhras and the rise of the Pallavas, Calukyas 
and others in the south. Dr. Jayaswal’s History of India has 
partly illuminated the so-called dark* period of Indian history in 
the nortk. We should therefore await the occasion when fresh 
light can be thrown with clearness on the dim outlines of the 
period. 

The relations of the Ceras with their northern neighbours — the 
Calukyas must have be^n unfriendly on account of the ambitious 
policy of the latter. The rise of the Pandya in the east has to 
reckoned as the expansion of the Paijdyan power at the expense of 
the Cera. Thus hemmed in from the north and the east, the Cera 
power must have dwindled considerably during this period. But 
this shrinking should be considered an important factor in the 
growth of the Kerala society and literature. The loss of the 
outlying provinces meant better consolidation. The loss of the 
French dominions was a blessing in disguise to the people of 
England under the successors of John. Similarly, once thus shut 
up, the consciousness of a common cause and destiny for the people 
of Kerala alone, as disitn^t from the laTPger group of the Tamils 
which comprised three independent kingdoms, must have developed. 
This is reflected in the Keralolpatti which seeks to find a 
separate legend for the origin of the Kerala country (p. 16). 
The settlement of the fordign communities like the Jews and Chris- 
tians, the stratification of the society of Kerala and the segragation 
of the native aborigines to the hills should have taken place during 
this period. The organizsftion of the Nambudiri Brahmin^^ame 
at a time when the central government of the Cera kings ^..was 
at its lowest and like the mediaeval Church in Europe tried 
to save law . and peace for the community and the common 
folk (p. 17). There are a few relics of both Jainism * anct 
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Buddhism. While Hinduism was the predomihant religion of the 
country the Christian Church may be dated from about the 4th 
Century A.D. . . 

The fourth lecture treats about the Ay rulers in the border- 
lands between the Ceras on the one side and the Pandyas and Colas 
on the other. Placed between powerful and ambitious neighbours, 
they seem to have rendered a good account of their charge and 
acting as buffer-states between the three Tamil Kingdoms. The 
Ay chieftains had to obey the logic of force and migrated^^rbm their 
original home to, the west coast, compelled by the growing might of 
the Papdyan and Cola empires. 

The revival of the Colas under the successors of Vijayalaya 
brought the southern portions of Travaftcore under their sway. 
Under Parantaka there was a short eclipse of the Cola power in the 
Nanjanad. But, this was more than compensated by the brilliant 
and effective achievements of Rajaraja the Great and his successor 
Rajendra. There is a short discussion of the meaning of the phrase 
Kandalur calik kalamaruiiaruli (p. 22). The writer takes the 
^view that “almost all the historians who have had to deal with this 
topic have regarded Rajaraja’s activity in this matter to pertain to 
a naval battle and not to an Oottupura reform.” He cites in support 
the Tanjore and Tiruvalangadu Plates. 

The last lecture, the fifth of the series, completes the scheme 
of work which the lecturer had drawn foV himself. The successors 
of Rajaraja kept the Kerala C 9 untry as part of the Cola heritage. 
The rise of the Pandyas later left this position in the hands of the 
P&g^yas. The hold of the Cola on these provinces was fraughlf 
with difficulties. * 

Of the indigeneous Kerala kimgs, Rajas'ekhara, Sthanu Ravi, 
Vijayaraghava, Bhaskara Ravi Varm^n, Indu Kodai Varman, 
KeraRlkesari, and Kulas'ekhara Koil AShikari are briefly noticed 
and Jat^s duly assigned to them. Bhaskars^ Ravi Varman was the 
contemporary of Rajaraja and Rajendra and had^ under his in-* 
dependent control from Changanacherry in the south to Vynad in 
north. 
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The rulers of Venad were those that were mostly affect^ by 
the expansion of the power of the Colas and the Pandyas. History 
show^ the repeated attempts of the rulers of Venad to throw off the 
yoke of the foreigner. The social life of the people of Venad was 
similar to \:hat of their brothers in the Tamil districts. They used 
the same names as nadus villages etc. for political divisions. The 
existence of assemblies of Sabhas in villages and nadus are amply 
proved. One feature which should attract our attention is the part 
played by the local temple in each area in the regulation of the 
social and economic order of the people. The large number of ins- 
criptions can be studied with advantage to draw up an accurate 
picture of the social and economic life of the people. 

Though brief, the lectures comprise a period of history on which 
standard histories are yet to be written. In a footnote the author 
has stated that he has planned a History of Kerala from the earliest 
times to 1730 A.D. Every attempt that tries to solve historical 
problems of even a particular part of a country is welconie. Professor 
Krishnamachari with his experience extending over forty years will 
bfe doing a real service to the cause of the history of Kerala by . 
bringing out his projected work as early as possible. His long 
stay in Kerala has given him the necessary equipment and know* 
ledge of local customs. We. are sure he will do full justice to the 
subject and bring out a standard history of Kerala. 

A. N. Krishnan 


bulletin of the Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery y 
Vol. 1, Part I, 1943-44. Edited by H. Goetz. Double Crown, 
pages X, 62. 

The first part of th^ first volume of the Bulletin/^ the 
Baroda State Museum^ and Picture Gallery issued in May 1944 is 
the first of a^ series of Bulletins to follow with a view to publish 
and explain the cultural heritage df our richly endowed country. 
The idea* of Dr. Hermann Goetz, the Editor of the Bulletin^ 
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com^iended by the enlightened Prime Ministef of Baroda, in a 
short ‘ Preface ’ to the Bulletin, 

Of the nine articles that appear in. the Bulletin tha main 
portions have been contributed by the editor himself. Dr. Bhatta- 
charya writes on the ‘ Twenty -two Buddhist Miniafures From 
Bengal,’ Mr. Gadre ‘On the Nalanda Seals in the Baroda State 
Museum ’ and Mr. V. L. Devkar on the * Art Exhibition of the 
Fifteenth Gujarati Literary Conference.’ The Bulletin concludes 
with a report on the working of the Museum during tbc^half year 
from 1st August 1943 to 31st January 1944. 

In the introductory chapter the Curator draws attention to the 
charge that the best national treasures of this country have been 
purchased by Oriental scholars of Eifrope and America and 
removed from India. In the first place, he argues that* the art 
treasures of Greece, Rome, Mediaeval Italian Art treasurers and 
those of France and Holland have partly gone to other countries. 
Secondly, this migration of the art treasures is good as they have 
proved to be cultural messengers of the first rank. Not less 
^ important is the swinging of western opinion on the regard wifh 
which the civilizations of Asiatic countries should be viewed. 
Dr. Goetz would even go the extent of stating that ail the sym- 
pathy now felt in the western countries for the national aspirations of 
Asiatic countries should be attributed to this phase of the problem 
and the propagandist infltience of the export of Indian art treasures. 
The accumulation of these coljections in the several countries in 
their * Museums * with special sections on Indian Art have been a 
great success. • 

The educative value of a Museum in a centre like Baroda 
can not be overestimated. The se^Bons on natural history will be 
of great interest in the education of cmldren as well as adults. The 
movement for the foundation and opening of Museums to the 
.pubiic an additional incentive for tackling the problem of mass 
eduction with greater ease. The Baroda State ^Juseum founded 
undef the personal inspiration*of the late Maharaja Shri Sayaji Rao 
*is a rich collection. It is an all-round collection. If is almost 
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unique, offering Opportunities for the broadest public education in 
natural science, ethnology, history and art, a combination which is 
rarely, available in the several museums of this country. The pur- 
pose of the Bulletin is not only “ to publish the scientific treasures 
collected in\t ” but also to make the wider educated public conversant 
with them, to resuscitate to life the dead exhibits, to let them reveal 
their secrets, their meaning, their beauties. On the one hand, arti- 
cles of the specialist will appear. On the other, articles of interest 
to the rib^i-specialist will also be contributed. This middle line is 
intended to be the mediating aspect of familiarizing things Indian 
to the foreign countries and to build up mutual understanding and 
good will. The Bulletin is only one aspect of the general and 
modernization scheme ofHhe reorganization of the Museum. 

The article on ‘Modern Art in the World Crisis’ is very sugges- 
tive. Modern art has invaded India as much as any other country. 
The reason is that India herself is getting modernized rapidly. On 
the other side is the fact that western art has come to play the role 
of world art assimilating flie technique of Indian Arias well. But 
tHe real crisis is still to come. We are in a period of transition. A 
study of the movement of the influences that set up the study 
of the art treasures of the various countries during the last three 
centuries shows the international nature of these studies and the 
extent of their influence. The opening of Japan in 1863 was an 
evept of the first magnitude. The large afi treasures which flooded 
the markets of Europe and America, and the speed with which Japan 
began to modernize herself should not be missed. In 1900, the 
Iboting of the Chinese Summer Palace brought sufficient trea- 
sures on the western market to open western eyes to the greatness 
as well as the real spirit of .Far Eastern Art. Systematic study 
by scholars won over the Opinion of the specialists in favour of 
Eastern art and the opening of Turkistan was a new evei^dis- 
closing the old links between the East and West. Recenf yoars . 
have seen the ^publication of works of the researches of scljolars 
on these finds. • Modern art is hardly twenty years old and it. has 
conquered ’ the world with an amazing speed (p. 12). Dr. Gbetz^ 
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envisages a progressive union between Indiaif art and world art 
and a*cultural union of mankind. 

Dr. Goetz has added two portraits, of Queen Cathegne of 
Braganza, dated 1661 and 1670 respectively. That Charles II was 
not an ideal husband was known to his queen exceedingly well. 
And yet, her extraordinary devotion, charity and piety carried her 
through her life. The portraits are added to the collection as the 
Queen that brought Bombay to the British Crown. 

While the general view that South Indian Art has been main- 
taining its own individuality has been accepted, north Indian 
influences on the art of Deccan have been accepted with equal 
force. In miniature paintings Gujarat has given a rich harvest. 
Mughal art of painting had produced several of them. But the 
‘ Unique Early Deccani Miniature' dealt with by Dr. Goefz in his 
paper in this Bulletin (pp. 37-43), seems to represent “ a second 
wave of Hindu infiltration following on the collapse of Vijayanagar 
which finally swamped, first the Deccan, then the north, and 
created a uniform late Indian culture, on the very eve of British 
conquest and westernization.” (p. 42). 

The Bulletin is of great interest and will be appreciated by 
scholars both eastern and western. We wish it a very successful 
and useful future. 

A. N. Krishnan 


Snmad-Bhagavadgita-Laghukos'a, by L. R. Gokhale, F.T.S.^ 
419, Narayarm Peth, Poona. Paper Bind Rs. 10 ; Cloth Bind Rs. 1 1 
and Leather Bind Rs. *12. 

The author of this Bhagavadgltcf^cjgJiukos'a (concise Diction- 
ary the Bhagavadgttd) is a lawyetr by profession, who has 
dedicated his life for such a cultural undertaking as a result of his 
(levotion to the Bhagavadgttd. He has already published some 
works^on the Gltd, a series qf studies on the called Srimad- 
^hagavadgltd-Praves'a (Introduction to the BhagavadgUd) , Hi^ 
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name is already Well known by his past contributions to the ;)tudy 
of the great work. 

After an Introduction in Marathi, the author gives the text of 
the Bhagavadgita with the words as separated given below. After 
this, there begins the body of the work. All the words are given 
in alphabetical order, with the etymology and grammatical peculiari- 
ties noted, with apt citations from the Bhasya to make the meaning 
clear, the meaning in Sanskrit, Marathi and English and the places 
where the. word occurs. 

It is very doubtful if there is another Indian work that has 
attracted the attention of the world as the Bhagavadgita, The 
book is available in translation in nearly all the languages of the 
world ; even in English, there are innumerable translations and 
explanations. But, in the matter of a critical study of the text, the 
apparatus available is comparatively meagre. There was no index 
of verses or lines or words available ; the only word index was 
what was contained in the Upantshadic Concordance of Col. Jacob. 
And here the words are mixed up with the words in the various 
Upanisads. For a real critical study, it is only in the field of the 
Vedas that we have an adequate supply of material collected ; 
compared to the material available for the critical study of the 
Bible, even this Vedic material is extremely small. 

The Bhagavadgita has been subjected to dissections and 
amputations and change of environments^ without proper examina- 
tion or diagnosis. Attempts have been made to find out the 
“ Original Gita,’’ eliminating what were suspected as later accre- 
tions. It has also been postulated that the work has been later 
incorporated into the M)ahahhdrata, and that in an inappropriate 
place and context. Regarding, the actual ' teaching of the Gftd, 

there has been much controversy, whether it is activfe life or work 

« 

along with surrender to ^God or complete renunciation ^at is 
taught in it, whether the philosophy in it is in accordance wit^ the 
monistic or dualistic or qualified monistic doctrine, and whether 
it advocates war in defence of rightousness or absolute non- 
violence. • 
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^here are many words and expressions whcTse real significance 
has not yet been fixed. Words like Sahkhya and Yoga do not 
have in the GUa the same meaning as, the terms applied.to the 
systems of philosophy. Terms like Karma, Akarma 3.nd Vikarma 
still create confusion in the minds of students. Ther^ is absolute 
fatalism enunciated in certain places like 

(XI. 33) along with absolute freedom of the will as in passages like 

(vi. 5). Then a passage like 
(II. 47) is usually interpreted to mean that the 
fruit of man’s action is no concern of his. Sqch an interpretation 
goes absolutely against the whole trend of the Hindu view of life. 
The very basis of discriminating between good and evil is that 
some lead to good results, while others lead to evil results. Vedas 
are supposed to have been condemned in passages iike*2ir^H^ 
glci: I flrpoifJT (II. 46), while 

Vedas and Vedic rites are extolled in passages like RSfl: 

gsiiqfs; i (III. lo). 

There are many cases where the GUa gives trouble to a student. 

From this it is clear that the Gifa must be studied more 
carefully. For such a critical study, materials like indices and 
concordances are necessary. The present book is only a first step. 
Here only the full words are given. Then there are many com- 
pound words and the present index which is only a concise one, 
does not note the second words in such compounds. 

Scholars must be grateful «to the author for this great service, 
and we heartily congratulate him on his fine work. 


Editor 



EDITORIAL 


With tlus issue, we are completing the ninth volume of 
the Bulletin. We have a right to feel proud that we have 
been able to pass through such difficult times without having 
had to stumble on the way. We feel very grateful to the 
Powers' that guided us through such hard days. The war is 
over ; but one is not sure if we are still at the end of War. 
Wars fought after a formal declaration between two nations 
have an end. But War without such a forrhal declaration 
is far more dangerous, having no end. A formal war declared 
between two nations is the consequence of the stupidity of 
certain individuals and with the exit of the stupid persons, 
the war also ends. It is really stupidity that exhibits itself 
as wickedness and cruelty. But undeclared wars are the 
consequences of the collective stupidity of man, and it is more 
difficult to eradicate it. It is not by disarmament, nor by 
the condemnation of or elimination of physical force that man 
jcan attain permanent peace. Even before the invention of 
armaments, the savages fought with their fists and with crude 
implements hewn from stones and shaped from metals. The 
only cure against War /is to remove the mass stupidity. 
This cannot be accom|)lished by science. To rousorrbp in 
man a consciousness of the reality of a ‘‘ himself iw him 
is the only ^course open to see that* he does not ur.e his 
physical aspects except for the* defence of righteousness ; 
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andVl^is wisdom is the only means to av'oid War. ^ If we 
have been able to piake any contribution towards this great 
end, we feel that we have justified our venture in starting^ 
this Bulletin, We hope to do more in the coming ^ears. 

The Adyar Library was founded by Col. H. S. Olcott 
on the 28th ot December, 1880. Ry the time that this 
Bulletin would liave run through its 10th year, the Library 
would have finished its sixty years of life. It is our hope 
that with the prospect of better times ahead, it would be 
possible for us to celebrate the occasion in a fitting way. 

The Editor went to Alwar in May of this year to see 
the collection of Sanskrit manuscripts there. It is found 
that the catalogue prepared by Peterson sixty ye^rs ago 
contained only a little over two thousand entries, while there 
are actually a little below five thousand manuscripts in the 
collection. Arrangements have been made for the preparation 
of a complete catalogue of the collection, and the State has 
. already taken up the matter. 

In October of this year the Editor went to Jaipur. No 
list for the collection is available. It is found that the 
collection is very rich, having regard to the number of mana- 
scripts (about ten thousand) and .also to the many rare 
manuscripts found in the collection. A suggestion has bfeen 
made to the authorities that steps may be taken to pre- 
pare a list ; and it is hoped that, very soon, scholars wiU 
have information about this valuabl? collection of Sanskrit 
manuscripts. 

, The A*dyar Library is sending; jts representatives to the 
Indian History Congress to be held at the Annamalai Univer- 
.sitjnand the Indian Philosophical Conference to be held at 
Triv%ndrum, both id the latter part of D^oember. It is 
^unfortunate that the Oriental .Conference is again not able' 
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to hold its session in December, as it ought to have HIbne 
according to schedule. 

From this issue v/e publish serially the commentary on 
the Prdkrtaprakds'a by Ramapanivada. We have already 
published the Prakrit poem of this author called Usdnirud- 
dham. His other Prakrit poem called Kamsavaho has been 
edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye from Bombay. For another 
sample of Malabar Prakrit, we have, apart from the dramas 
of Kulas'ekhara etc., the Prakrit Saftaka called Candralekhd 
edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye and published '’from the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. In the light of so much 
of material for the study of Malabar Prakrit, the commentary 
on the' standard Prakrit work by a Malabar scholar and poet 
has its own interest. The commentary is lucid, more ela- 
borate and critical than that of Bhamaha, and notes certain 
interesting variants. It is hoped that this publication will be 
of help for the study of Prakrit. 


Priftted and Published by C. Subbarayudu. at the VaSanta Press. Adyar, Madras 
P. I. C, No. 85-26-11.45 



THE>ADYAft LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


On lit January 1936, Dr. G. S. Arundale, President of The Theoso- 
phical \ociety, formally announced the establishment of the Adyar 
Library Association, in grateful memory of the Founder of the Adyar 
Library, Colonel Henry Steele Olcott. 

Rules of The Adyar Library Associat;on 

I. The Association shall be called the Adyar Library 
Association. 


II. The general object of the Association shall be to develop 
the Adyar Library as the International Centre for Eastern and 
Western cultural studies and researches in the light of Theosophy — 
“ cultural ” taken in its broadest sense as including Philosophy, 
Science, Religion and Art. 


III. For the furtherance of this obj^t the Association's : 

1. To collect and preserve the necessary books and manu- 

scripts for the Adyar Library ; 

2. To erect, furnish, and maintain the required buildings 

for the Adyar Library ; 

3. To establish Fellowships and Scholarships ; 

4. To hold regular meetings and conferences, at least 

once a year ; 

5. To receive and administer donations and subscripttons ; 

6. To do all other things jfidged conducive to the general 

object. . 


IV. There shall be three classes of Membership : (1) Ordinary 
Members, who pay an annual subscrii^ion of Re. 1 ; (2) Corporate 
Members, who pay an^annual subscription of Rs. 6 ; (3) Life Memb^s, 
who donate Rs. ^00. The Corporate and Life- Members shall reoeiv^ 
ihe Adyar Library Bulletin gratis. •.Such of them as are resident in" 
Madiigis may be permitted to borrow boolcs on a deposit of Rs. 20. 


t • The publications of the Libraijjy will be sold at a discount 
of 1(J^ to the members* of the Ac^ar Library As^ciation. A complete 
set of the Adyar Library^Publications will oK^resented to Life- 
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